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Chronicle 


Home News.—On June 20 President Hoover issued a 


statement proposing a “ postponement ” during one vear 
of “all payments on intergovernmental debts, reparations. 


and relief debts, both principal and in- 
terest,” exclusive of privately made 
loans. In accordance with this proposal 
he promised that “subject to confirmation by Congress ” 
the American Government will postpone all payments 
owing it from July 1 next, provided the same action be 
taken by the important creditor Powers. He also an- 
nounced that he had secured agreement to this proposal 
from important Senators and Congressmen, both Republi- 
can and Democratic. Though he attributed his action to 
the prevailing economic depression in general, it was 
understood that the acute situation in Germany was the 
principal immediate motive. Mr. Hoover explicitly de- 
clared that he still considered the reparations angle of the 
matter to be no concern of the United States and an 
“ exclusively European problem with which we have no 
relation.” He ended the statement by a reference to dis- 
armament, and hoped that this evidence of “ our desire to 
assist ” would contribute to the good will “so necessary 
to the solution of this major question.” It was immediate- 
ly pointed out that the proposal would not be of practical 


Postponement 
of Debt 


Payments 


effect until December 15, since the half-yearly payments 
on inter-Allied debts of June 15 had already been made. 
The consent of Congress is not necessary for postpone- 
ment of principal due, but is for that of interest. Con- 
gress meets on December 7, and since much time will be 
taken up with organization, it was proposed that a short 
session be called beforehand for this purpose. Meanwhile, 
the details of the postponement would be worked out, and 
also the method of making the postponed payments later, 
provided that the other creditor nations agree. 

The reaction to the Hoover proposal in the United 
States was immediate. There was no dissenting voice 
expressed from either party, though it was obvious that it 
ial helped Mr. Hoover’s political fortunes 
to the immensely. The prices of securities and 
Prepecs commodities rose rapidly, and again 
when the qualified French approval was received. This 
effect was largely psychological, but was considered im- 
portant, since loss of confidence is a large factor in the 
present depression. Immediate speculation began as to 
whether a new debt agreement would be made with the 
European countries, looking to easier terms, though 1t 
was unanimously agreed, and stated explicitly by Mr. 
Hoover, that cancellation was out of the question as a 
blow to “world confidence.” The benefits accruing to 
the United States were stressed, particularly the rescuing 
of American investments abroad, since German repara- 
tions payments were made with money advanced by Amer- 
ican investors through the banks. Mr. Hoover also men- 
tioned the flight of gold and the lessening of credit stabil- 
ity, and hence of buying power abroad, and his desire to 
assist foreign nations to recover their prosperity. It had 
already been pointed out, however, that our debtors do 
not pay us any more than they receive from Germany in 
the form of reparations. Hence it was agreed in the 
United States that the principal effects of the proposal 
would be both to test out the European theory that the 
debts are the cause of the depression and, if that is borne 
out, to restore the necessary confidence to financial mar- 
kets. Many American authorities held that such a hope 
was illusory, since Germany had merely transferred her 
public debt paid hitherto to the Allies to one owed to pri- 
vate American investors, and since the prospect of resum- 
ing payments on their debts after the term of postpone- 
ment would still loom over the Allied countries. The re- 
actions in other lands are related under their respective 
headings. 


Austria.—On June 20, Dr. Karl Buresch, Governor of 
the Province of Lower Austria, succeeded in forming a 
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Cabinet after Dr. Ender, Dr. Guertler, and Msgr. Seipel 
had failed, owing to Socialist opposition 
to certain proposed members of the new 
Cabinet. The following compose Chan- 
cellor Buresch’s new Cabinet: Foreign Affairs, Dr. Johann 
Schober; Interior and Vice Chancellor, Franz Winkler ; 
Social Welfare, Dr. Josef Resch; Justice, Hans Schuerff ; 
Army, Karl Vaugoin; Trade, Edward Heinl; Agriculture, 
Herr Engelberg Dolphus ; Education, Emmerich Czermak ; 
Finance, Dr. Joseph Redlich. The English loan of 
$21,000,000 to Austria so strengthened the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank that it was able to present a weekly statement 
showing increased holdings of gold and foreign credits, 
with a resulting quieting effect on the public. It was re- 
vealed on June 24 that the English loan was obtained 
when France, which had first been approached, laid down 
conditions allegedly incompatible with Austrian sovereign- 
ty. President Hoover’s proposed moratorium caused 
a bear movement on the Stock Exchange and brought 
forth a public expression of praise and gratitude from 
Foreign Minister Schober. 


New Cabinet 








Belgium.—King Albert discussed on June 23 President 
Hoover’s proposal of a War-debt moratorium with For- 
eign Minister Hymans and former Premier Theunis. The 
proposal was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm in business and financial cir- 
cles in Belgium. A sensational boom 
took place on the Brussels Bourse on June 22. The Cabi- 
net met the same day to discuss the plan, and decided to 
ask the Belgian Ambassador at Washington to clear up 
the exact meaning of the proposal’s wording regarding 
important creditor Powers. Senator Segers of Antwerp 
met with applause, however, in his criticism of the plan 
in the Senate. 


Hoover Plan 
Discussed 


Cuba.—The political unrest continued and in several! 
localities caused rioting, during which a number of agi- 
tators were wounded by the military and police and at least 
one student killed. Manzanillo was 
under martial law. So was Bayamo after 
a mob attack against the home of a Lib- 
eral Senator, the resultant clash between troops and 
demonstrators, and the police discovery that literature was 
being secretly circulated inciting the people to revolution 
and immediate attack upon government buildings. At 
Cienfuegos students and unemployed paraded, denouncing 
the Government. At Matanzas the trial of the students 
accused of plotting rebellion and placing bombs caused 
intense excitement. Two thousand sympathizers gathered 
around the Court House to cheer the prisoners. 


Martial 
Law 


Egypt.—Despite the continued boycott of the Wafd 
and Liberal-Constitutional parties, the Premier, Sidky 
Pasha, succeeded in opening Parliament on June 20. The 
first-degree elections, noted in the issue 
of May 30, were attended by bloodshed ; 
the second-degree elections, in which 
delegates voted on candidates for Parliament, were trans- 
acted quietly on June 1. The elections were banned by 


Parliament 


Opened 
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the Wafdists and Liberal-Constitutionalists. Sidky Pa- 
sha took no court action against the leaders of the two 
parties who charged that the elections were fradulently 
conducted. Parliament, consisting of 150 Deputies and 
100 Senators, was opened with the usual pomp in the 
presence of King Fuad. The King, contrary to expecta- 
tions, did not take the oath of the new Constitution. This 
gave rise to various conjectures, and the opposition lead- 
ers drew the argument that the new Constitution was 
null and void. 


France.—Surprise was expressed in France at the news 
of the proposition of President Hoover for a suspension 
of Germany’s debt payments. Ministerial and parliamen- 
tary opinion was at once reported as ob- 
jecting to the non-payment for a year of 
the unconditional part of the debt an- 
nuities, which represent forty-two per cent of the total 
reparations obligations. These were destined, in the 
Young plan, to be used for the rehabilitation of the devas- 
tated regions in France, and were estimated for 1932 as 
$166,573,260. The question of security was also charac- 
teristically raised, as to the guarantee that payments 
would be resumed at the end of the elapsed year. The 
Journal des Débats feared a “ mortal blow to the Young 
plan.” In the Chamber of Deputies on June 23 a bitter 
attack was delivered by Louis Marin, leader of 100 De- 
puties usually on the side of the Government, on For- 
eign Minister Briand and on Mr. Hoover’s plan as seen 
from France. He alleged discourtesy as shown to France 
by the conversations which had recently taken place be- 
tween the British and Germans at Chequers, when other 
nations than France were presumably being informed 
of what was going on. 

The French reply to the United States was drafted by 
Premier Laval in collaboration with Foreign Minister 
Briand, Finance Minister Pierre Flandin, Budget Minister 
Piétri and Under-Secretary of National 
Economy Frangois Poncet. (It was re- 
ceived by the State Department at Wash- 
ington on June 24.) While reserved for later publication, 
the reply was understood as adhering to the same reser- 
vations—suggested above—as to France’s unwillingness 
to agree to the total suspension for a year of Germany’s 
payments. The Young plan, it was insisted, would con- 
tinue, but the alternative proposal was thought to have 
been made that the Germans would pay the non-postpon- 
able (unconditional) payments direct to the World Bank 
at Basel; thence to be loaned by the Bank to Germany for 
her needs. 


Reaction to 
Hoover Proposal 


French Reply 


Germany.—President Hoover's proposal for a one-year 
moratorium on debts was welcomed in Germany as a sig- 
nificant change in American policy on War debts and 
reparations. Except in both extremist 
quarters, praise for the President was 
heard on all sides. Stocks rose as high 
as fifteen points on the Boerse in what was termed a 
“ Hoover boom.” However, the Reichsbank’s gold and 
exchange losses continued, with the result that the much- 


Results of 
Hoover Plan 
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dreaded policy of credit restriction had to be resorted to. 
This move brought stocks down again. They immediate- 
ly went up again, however, when the Bruening Govern- 
ment formally accepted Hoover's proposal on June 22. 
Confidence in the Reichsbank was renewed to such an ex- 
tent that it was thought credit restriction could be dis- 
pensed with. So gratified was the German Government, 
that President von Hindenburg cabled a personal mes- 
sage of thanks to President Hoover. Chancellor Bruen- 
ing for his part seized the opportunity to make peaceful 
overtures to France. The French reply to President 
Hoover in the face of Bruening’s conciliatory speech was 
somewhat disappointing to Germany, but did not destroy 
the optimism that pervaded most of the country. 


Great Britain.—Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, stated in the House of Commons that the Gov- 
ernment accepted the Hoover moratorium proposal im- 
mediately and “in the spirit as well as 
in the letter.” Mr. Snowden went on 
to say that the Hoover proposals though 
not directly affecting the War obligations of the Domin- 
ions and India to the United Kingdom, would be likewise 
applied within the Commonwealth. Hence the Dominions 
and India would be given the option of postponing the 
whole amount of their War-debt payments for one year. 
“ These proposals,” he asserted, “ will involve a loss for 
the current budget which may reach £11,000,000.” Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and some of the Crown Colonies 
would derive considerable benefit from the moratorium. 
Canada had already practically balanced its War obliga- 
tions with Great Britain. Both Stanley Baldwin, speaking 
for the Conservatives, and Lloyd George, for the Liberals, 
gave unqualified approval of the acceptance. 


Hoover Plan 
Accepted 


Ireland.—During the first five months of this year, the 
number of emigrants from the Free State was the lowest 
on record. Only 1,507 persons left Ireland for the United 
States during this period; ordinarily, 
before this year, the greater proportion 
of emigrants left Ireland in the January- 
May period. According to an estimate of an experienced 
shipping official at Cobh, not more than 1,000 people will 
leave Ireland during the remainder of the year; thus, the 
Free State will not nearly approach its quote of 17,853. 
Still more remarkable, and also the first time on record, 
was the fact that the number of people returning to the 
Free State for permanent residence was greater than the 
number of those leaving; during the five-month period, 
2,600 returned. The recital of their experiences, accord- 
ing to our correspondent, in search of work “ will be suf- 
ficient to deter any who would desire to try their luck 
in the United States.” 

The resignation of Dr. T. A. McLaughlin from the 
position of Managing Director of the Electricity Supply 
Board occasioned much surprise and was suspected of 

having political implications. Dr. Mc- 
ear a srg Re Laughlin originated the plans for the 
Shannon Electricity Scheme, secured the 
interest of the Siemens-Schuckert firm in it, and served 


Emigration 
Figures 
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during its construction as the Managing Director for 
the Free State. He brought the Scheme to its full capacity 
five years before the time anticipated. As far as could 
be learned, he exceeded his powers as to the expenditures 
authorized for any single year, and did not heed the statu- 
tory limitations imposed on him and the Board of Direc- 
tors. There was regret at his loss, as he is regarded as 
the greatest hydro-electric authority in the Free State. 


Italy—The Government’s reply to the Vatican note 
delivered on June 15, was presented by the Italian Am- 
bassador on June 20. While the contents of neither was 
officially disclosed, the course of the 
discussion was traced by observers from 
the public statements made by both sides. 
It was reported that the Vatican favored discussion of the 
affair as provided in Article XLIV of the Concordat, on 
the status quo ante, which would mean the preliminary 
restoration of all rights to the several associations allied 
to Azione Cattolica. The Italian Government appeared 
to take the stand that their information about the “ po- 
litical” activities of the clubs was certain, and that this 
automatically excluded them from the terms of Article 
XLIII, which recognizes organizations dependent on 
Azione Cattolica which “ exercise activity outside all po- 
litical parties.” The Vatican would accordingly seek dis- 
cussion of the question of fact, while the Fascists con- 
sidered it closed, and the suppression of the clubs final. 
Semi-official statements from nameless Fascist spokes- 
men, before the note of June 20, to the effect that nego- 
tiations were proceeding favorably, and new attacks in 
the Fascist press, were believed to be the occasion of the 
Holy Father’s comment in his address to the students of 
the College of the Propagation of the Faith, when he said: 

Not only in Mexico and Russia does persecution exist. The only 
difference is that here it is said not to be against the Church . . . 
not against the Pope. . . . It is against the very apple of Our 
eye. . . . It is not true that an agreement is near, or that it has 
been possible even to begin negotiations, for everything is being 
done to keep the horizon as stormy as possible. . . . 

The Pontiff added that even the Bishops were being 
subjected to odious espionage, accusations, and threats. 

Complete approval of the Hoover proposal for sus- 
pension of debt payments was reported as prevailing in 
official circles, although it was made quite clear that this 
would result in financial loss to Italy, 
since German reparations payments to 
Italy exceed by about $3,000,000 the 
sums it pays annually to the United States and Great Brit- 
ain for internal debts. 


Reply to 
Vatican 


Reaction to 
Hoover Proposal 


Jugoslavia.—The Jugoslav Government was said to be 
still undecided as to what answer to make to the Hoover 
War-debt proposal. Opposition, however, might be ex- 
pected, since the reparation debt annui- 
ties to Jugoslavia are 70,000,000 marks 
(about $17,500,000) greater than her 
debts to the Allies——Svetomir Novakovitch was hanged 
on June 19 at Belgrade following his condemnation two 
weeks previous on charges of espionage in favor of Italy. 


Debt Proposal 
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Mexico.—The religious trouble in the State of Vera 
Cruz assumed serious proportions when the Apostolic 
Delegate refused, standing on constitutional rights, to 
name the eleven priests who would be 
authorized to officiate in the State under 
the law allowing only one priest to every 
100,000 Catholics. Archbishop Ruiz also made it clear that 
he considered it the duty of the Federal Government to 
take a hand in the dispute, though as yet no word had 
come from it in answer to his appeal. Governor Tejeda 
stated that he had received letters of approval from other 
State Governors, declaring that they would cause to be 
passed similar laws in their States also. In one or two 
cases reported, priests who opened their churches in de- 
fiance of the law were forcibly prevented from saying 
Mass, and riots resulted. 


Religious 
Troubles 


Russia.—The Soviet press scoffed at the Hoover debt 
proposals. According to the Moscow J/zvestiya it was 
interpreted as a sign that the United States recognized 
the connection between reparations and 
War debts and that she feared a pos- 
sible revolution in Germany. Pravda 
looked upon it as a move to save American capitalism 
and a source of future international antagonisms. 


The Debt 
Proposals 


Spain.—The last week of the campaign for the Cortes 
election passed in suspense and uncertainty, with elec- 
tioneering at its height, and many minor outbursts of vio- 
lence. Meetings of the Right parties in 
Oviedo and Barcelona were broken up 
by mobs, and in other places were pre- 
vented by intimidation. The Government’s anxiety over 
the autonomist trend in Barcelona was further revealed 
when Foreign Minister Lerroux went there on June 20, to 
campaign against the Macia group. Communists and Syn- 
dicalists were circulating inflammatory appeals, urging the 
voters to complete the work of the revolution, but in many 
cases the very frankness of the radical appeal seemed to 
be bringing about a swing to the Right. Over the sig- 
nature of the President, a letter was sent to the exiled 
Primate, expressing the hope that he remain outside 
Spain as long as possible. The tone of the note was some- 
what ironic, and its contents calculated to alienate Catholic 
supporters of Sefior Alcala Zamora. It was believed that 
it had been practically dictated by the Left forces which 
predominate in the Cabinet, whose policies the Catholic 
members of the Government, in the critical posts of the 
Presidency and the Ministry of the Interior, had been 
virtually forced to carry into execution during the months 
since the revolution. 


Close of 
Campaign 





Venezuela.— An immediate resignation from the Presi- 
dency was demanded of Dr. Juan Bautista Perez by the 
Venezuelan Congress, which stated that the supreme in- 
terests of the nation prompted its sum- 
mary request. The dull oil market, the 
low price of coffee, unemployment, and 
popular blame for other of the country’s ills were thought 
to be responsible. Dr. Perez reluctantly signed his resig- 
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nation on June 13, and to fill his term, which still has about 
five years to run, the Congress turned to Juan Vicente 
Gomez. General Gomez, ex-President, former military 
dictator, and the man who has dominated the country’s 
affairs for the past twenty years, offered a comprehensive 
program of public works to be initiated at once. Before 
accepting the Presidency, he made two bold demands: 
first, that the office of President be made stronger, more 
authoritative, less subject to Congress; and second, that 
he be vested with full authority to continue as head of the 
army. 


League of Nations.—Reaction was joyous at Geneva 
to the Hoover debt-suspension proposition. In the mean- 
while credit plans continued. The committee of economic 
experts for the European Union Com- 
mittee began its sessions on June 24, and 
took up the plan proposed by Emile 
Francqui, of Belgium, a director of the World Bank, to 
establish a Pan-European bank for intermediate credits. 
The bank would be backed by a consortium of large in- 
dustrial interests, differing in this latter point from the 
intermediate credit plan proposed by Montague Norman, 


Intermediate 
Credits 


of Great Britain. 

The conference for the limitation of the manufacture 
of narcotics ratified on June 20 its committee’s decision 
of June 19 to abandon the British quota system of limita- 
tion and to make the Franco-Japanesc 
open-market plan the basis of its conven- 
tion. Twenty-seven nations, including 
the United States, voted for the latter, and three: Great 
Britain, Russia, and Denmark, voted against it. The de- 
cision was hailed as an overwhelming victory by anti- 
narcotic leaders, on the ground that the open-market plan 
eliminated the protection to the growth of manufacture 
which was feared as a result of the quota project. The 
Austrian proposal for the suppression of heroin was re- 
jected, but the Polish amendment banning exports of 
heroin was adopted. 


Narcotic 
Decision 





What it means to be without work and to labor 
all day in order to secure a job will be graphical- 
ly described next week in “ Gethsemane,” by 
William R. Mackin, who writes that he too has 
known what it means to be without work and with 
a wife and children to support. 

Hilaire Belloc will write his monthly article 
on an old subject for him. “ H. G. Wells at it 
again,” in which he takes up part of a recent 
book which has already received treatment from 
Father LeBuffe, is a keen diagnosis of what is 
the matter with modern prophets. 

“Training Catholic Workers” is sequel to a 
recent article by Edward F. Garesché in which he 
called for more workers for Catholic community 
buildings. In this paper the same writer shows 
how we may fill the need. 

A. Christitch will write of ‘“ The Russian 
Church in Exile.” In it she will set forth clearly 
and sympathetically the present sad status of the 
once proud Orthodox Church. 
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At the Expense of Society 


F there is any “ doctrine of the party line,” amongst 

the shock-troops of birth-control propaganda, it is 
that birth control is “ progressive,” that it swings in with 
the social point of view, which is the trend of this pro- 
gressive age. 

When Father John A. Ryan, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, spoke on June 18 to the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, meeting in his home city of St. 
Paul, he exposed the absurdity of this claim. Said Dr. 
Ryan: 

Advocates of birth control see only the immediate effects of 
individual cases, and do not grasp the enduring effects on society. 
They boast they take the social viewpoint, but the whole matter 
of the question is to allow the individual to do what he chooses 
at the expense of society. 

The more conservative of the advocates say it should be re- 
stricted to certain groups. They cite cases where the mother is 
too weak to have more children, and where the family is too poor 
to afford more. They do not seem to realize that once these 
families are allowed to practise it, every other family in the coun- 
try will promptly assume that same right. 

Inconvenience is the root of the complaint of those families prac- 
tising birth control. The degrees of the inconvenience vary. In 
some cases, the woman does not want children simply because she 
thinks it will ruin her figure. 

You cannot limit birth control to a few, as these advocates 
staunchly affirm. Human nature will not allow it. If it is ac- 
cepted by society, every class will feel it has a right to prac- 
tise it. 

In these few words Father Ryan characterized the 
essential selfishness of the practice of contraception. What 
the practical effect of such selfishness may be was shown 
by Dr. George E. Kosmak, an American obstetrician, 
speaking the same day as Dr. Ryan, at the meeting in 
London of the International Union for Scientific In- 
vestigation of Population Problems: 

Ready acquiescence to propaganda for birth-control has in- 
stilled in the minds of the public an actual growing fear of 
pregnancy which it may take years to overcome. The physician 
knows the uncertainties, failures, and fears attached to contra- 
ceptives, with which by slight degrees fertility may be de- 
stroyed or actual fertility be obscured until it is too late for 


effective remedial action. 
Physicians have listened overmuch to the clamor for birth 
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control, but less to the popular appeal for “ birth release.” There 
is a pressing need for better knowledge of how to increase and 
retain fertility to relieve infertility. 

“ I have had advocates tell me,” added Dr. Ryan, “ that 
birth control will prevent the birth of feeble-minded chil- 
dren, when they ought to know that the kind of men and 
women who produce feeble-minded children are the last 
ones in the world they could induce to practise birth con- 
trol for that reason.” 

The plain words from two such authoritative sources 
may help some of our deluded public to realize the truth 
—again in Dr. Ryan’s words—that birth-control propa- 
ganda is “the shallowest thing of its kind that he can 
remember ever being circulated.” 


A Source of Disquiet 


I N discussing the work of the Congress of Vienna, the 
Cambridge historian, observes that, on the whole, the 
terms imposed upon France were lenient. “It was not 
held to be in the interests of Europe,” he explains, “ to 
leave France in a condition of weakness which would be a 
source of disquiet to herself and to her neighbors.”’ Hence 
the tempting opportunity to crush France was rejected. 

It would have been a blessing to humanity had these 
statesmanlike views prevailed in the conferences after the 
close of the World War. As this Review remarked at 
the time, two words were never heard at Versailles. One 
was “ justice ” and the other, “ charity.” It might now be 
added that a third phrase, “ common sense,” was equally 
ignored. Working on the theory that Germany alone was 
responsible for setting the world on fire, the conferees, 
with few exceptions, were led by what now appears to 
be a spirit of revenge. 

Germany acquiesced, not because the terms offered were 
thought to be just, but because no others could be ob- 
tained. The Germans were put to work to pay indem- 
nities, and for a time they sweated under the burden with 
little complaint. But it is unthinkable that any civilized 
people could long put up with a state of affairs under 
which they were held to labor, not to advance their own 
prosperity, but to pay for a war, the sole blame of 
which was laid upon their bowed shoulders. In believ- 
ing that the German people would tamely submit, the 
Allies showed themselves equally ignorant of human 
nature and of history. They did not create, a nation 
content with its chains, but a Germany filled with resent- 
ment, and ready to become “a source of disquiet to her- 
self and to her neighbors.” 

For this reason, among others, we welcome the plan of 
the President to create a German moratorium. As time 
goes on, old enmities, it is to be hoped, will cease. A 
display of international comity, and of common sense, 
will dissolve newer hatreds. Unless the German source 
of disquiet is removed, all Europe is headed for war or 
Solshevism; or, more probably, war first, and then Bol- 
shevism. Our own interests as well as a regard for the 
interests common to all mankind demand the adoption of 
every means at the disposal of all Governments, leading 
to the establishment of peace based upon charity and 
justice. 
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The Elections in Spain 


OR the moment at least, the de facto Spanish Gov- 

ernment seems to pause at a road that leads to po- 
litical chaos. The expulsion of the Primate of Spain, 
Cardinal Segura y Saenz, Archbishop of Toledo, does 
not augur well for the good sense of the leaders at 
Madrid, while the crimes against various Religious houses, 
as yet unpunished, indicate that they are quite willing 
to subvert substantial justice to an erroneous theory of 
statecraft. 

The new Government of Spain must have its chance, 
as all men of sense are agreed. But the ministers who 
now rule Spain must in their turn prove good will and 
competence. As we write, the results of the elections are 
not at hand. Should these indicate that the people are at 
last alive to the seriousness of the situation, and that they 
are resolved to end these disgraceful, uncivilized attacks 
upon the Church, all may yet be well. 

Catholics in the United States have expressed amaze- 
ment that acts of so hostile a character toward the Church 
and religion can possibly be tolerated by the Spanish 
people. We do not fully share that amazement. For a 
number of years, propaganda of a violentiy radical and 
immoral character has been at work in Spain, and its 
effect has been most marked on the young men and 
women in the State universities. “Only the pious old 
people, out of touch with Spain,” a Spanish university 
graduate student, himself most devoted to the Church, 
recently remarked, “ still believe that, as a whole, the 
Spanish people think as Catholics. AMERICA was wrong 
when it stated that as soon as the excesses against the 
Church began, the Spanish people would revolt. I do 
not believe they will do anything of the kind. I think 
they will acquiesce. Even in the country districts, the 
spirit of unrest, indifferentism, and of actual infidelity, is 
far stronger than many of our leaders are willing to 
admit.” 

Perhaps there is more than a touch of pessimism in 
this judgment, although the arrest and expulsion of the 
Primate seem to confirm it. Certainly, it is somewhat 
difficult to think of the Spaniards as anything but Cath- 
olics, although it may be admitted that the rank and file 
of the laity, particularly in the rural districts, have never 
learned the value of united action in defense of their 
religious and civil rights. Again, the selection of the best 
means of defense is certainly not so simple as it appears 
to the easy-chair critics three thousand miles away. There 
are social and economic difficulties in Spain hardly less 
pressing than in the United States. While the Church 
has done what she could to solve them, the responsibility 
for the fact that they have not been solved is thrown 
by many upon the Church. Her relations with the former 
regime were, on the whole, cordial ; but no one who knows 
Spain can assert that her influence with the monarchist 
Government was decisive and final. On the contrary, there 
was much, particularly in regard to freedom of educa- 
tion, which was a just cause of grievance to the Church. 
Nor should the Monarchy be blamed too severely for not 
alleviating conditions which it had not created, but which, 
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in large part at least, were an unhappy heirloom. The ~ 
fact that, with our boasted progress, we are unable to 
solve the housing problem in our cities, or the problems 
of agriculture, should lay the curb upon the criticism 
which of late has been showered with undiscriminating 
generosity upon Church and State alike in Spain. 

The Church can carry on her Divine mission under any 
government founded upon justice. Hence she has no 
preference as to the form that government may take, 
or as to the devices by which it operates. We sincerely 
trust that the new Spanish Government will adhere to 
sane principles, and disavow the injustice which at least 
some of her Ministers have displayed toward the Catholic 
Church. By the repudiation of that wild form of anti- 
Christianity which Masonry invariably assumes in Latin 
countries, it can find, if it wishes, the way to peace and 
prosperity. 


War in Pennsylvania 


T is pitiful to read the accounts of the riots in the 

Pittsburgh coal districts, and to observe that a state of 
barbarity with which the officials are obviously unable 
to cope, now exists. Would any country in the world 
tolerate, as an incident to a labor dispute, these continual- 
ly recurring bloody wars? If they arose merely now and 
again, some excuse might be found. But they have been 
continuing for years, and, as far as can be seen, every 
war ends with no precautions taken by the State against 
another outbreak. 

The story of one of these battles is told briefly in the 
New York Times for June 24. 

Nick Pilipovich was shot to death [by the coal and iron police] 
as he stood on the porch of his store, pleading with the deputies 
not to endanger his wife. In a previous clash at Wildwood, one 
man was killed and twelve wounded. . . . Pilipovich was struck 
in the chest by the first volley. He fell dead at the feet of his 
wife. Four of the strikers were shot down as the mine police 
and deputies fired with revolvers at short range. ’ 

Two killed and sixteen seriously wounded constitute 
the results of two encounters on two successive days. 

The labor difficulties are further complicated by the 
entry of the Communists, bent on the destruction of the 
union which legitimately represents the strikers. Unfor- 
tunately, they have gained many adherents, for men in 
the horrible misery that is the lot of the miners are ready 
to listen to any one who promises relief, and they do not 
scrutinize too closely the means by which relief is to be 
obtained. It is perfectly plain to outside observers that 
here, as in other industrial fields, the Communists have as 
little respect for the rights of the workers as for the 
rights of the mine owners. Their sole purpose is revolt 
against all rights. 

For the continuance of these wars, the State is un- 
doubtedly responsible. War in the coal fields is no new 
thing in Pennsylvania. Almost every year has brought a 
new outbreak, yet the great Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania has steadfastly refused to conduct independent 
investigations with a view to such legislation as this 
disastrous barbarity calls for. In Pennsylvania we have 
an undoubted instance in which State intervention is 
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needed. The Commonwealth fails grievously in its duty 
when it fails to provide that intervention. 


Italia Redenta 


NE of the pleasant sights in Italy, that gloriously 

beautiful country where every prospect pleases, and 
of the inhabitants very few are vile, is the village school. 
In many instances, the building is paint-new, indicating 
an origin subsequent to the treaty between the Holy See 
and the Italian Government. Even more pleasant than 
the view of the schoolhouse is the sight of the priests, 
Sisters, and Brothers who are in charge. In a country 
where everything is old, this scene has the rare merit of 
novelty, and in this instance, the new exhibits a charm 
and beauty which only the happiest ages of the past 
can claim. 

In bringing religion back to the schools of a Catholic 
people, Mussolini has bvilt well, for the Catholic schools 
are the active agencies that protect the best interests of 
both Church and State. A generation trained in indiffer- 
entism and, not infrequently, in atheism, is replaced by 
boys and girls trained to fear God, to love their neigh- 
bors, and to obey all legitimate authority, as the voice of 
God. The transformation from the educational system 
that formerly cursed Italy is extraordinary—so extraor- 
dinary, indeed, that in it the finger of God is plainly 
visible. The wonder is not that here and there difficulties, 
some of them extremely grave, have arisen, but that these 
difficulties have been so few. Whatever place among State 
builders be finally accorded Mussolini by the sure judg- 
ment of time, his work for Catholic education must be 
recorded as a masterpiece of constructive statemanship. 

As the great experiment evolves to a perfect conclusion, 
other difficulties will arise, and will be stated with verbal 
point and fire. Hence it is well to utter a word of cau- 
tion. We Americans, as a rule, are prone to take too 
‘literally the expressions of a party leader who, that he 
literally the expressions of a party leader who, that he 
principles which he does not personally entertain, and 
upon which, as a matter of fact, his Government is not 
acting. “ Diplomacy” of this kind generally enlightens 
the actual participants in the political drama, but woeful- 
ly misleads the world at large. When the Fascist Gov- 
ernment inaugurates a policy built on the principle that 
the child belongs exclusively to the State, and proves its 
whole-hearted acceptance of this principle by consistent 
enforcement in practice, there will be cause for serious 
alarm. At present, however, the Catholic schools all over 
Italy completely deny that principle. In full operation 
throughout Italy, they negative the supposition that pagan 
principles in education, fatal to the family and to the 
State, as well as to the Church have been adopted by the 
Fascist Government. 

Mussolini is no hothead, but a cool and calculating 
statesman whose work, in cooperation with the Holy See, 
has laid the foundations of a new Italy. When the Holy 
Father, either in his Encyclicals, his allocutions, or his 
public addresses, lays down the principles which must 
control the relations of the State with the Church, in 
no place are they studied with greater care than in the 
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councils of the Fascist Government. Viewing the changes 
which that Government has brought about in less than a 
decade, it is impossible to believe that any policy con- 
trary to the principles stated by the Holy See is im- 
minent. The Government has adopted as a fundamental 
policy the proposition that since religion has an essential 
place in education, all Catholic children must be trained in 
schools that are wholly Catholic. Through consistent 
enforcement of this policy, it has won the allegiance of 
its Catholic citizens, and has laid the foundations of a 
genuinely national unity and prosperity. To deny what 
has been so solemnly affirmed, would be to repudiate the 
solid gains of the last ten years. The possibility of such 
denial is indeed remote. 

Apart from education, but closely connected with it, 
is the question of the bounds which may properly be set by 
the State upon the various Catholic groups and agencies 
now flourishing in Italy. Given a vigilant State and a 
no less alert Catholic people, friction, and even difficul- 
ties of an alarming nature may arise. When they must 
be considered, the Church is always ready to confer with 
the State, and to draw up treaties and concordats cal- 
culated to insure harmonious relations. 

That the Government which, in the judgment of many, 
has created an Italy redeemed from the thraldom of 
atheism and irreligion, will adopt practices capable of 
destroying all that has been gained, is highly improbable. 
No one knows better than Mussolini the value of cordial 
relations with the Holy See. No one will be slower to 
break the strands that bind Italy with the Pontiff. Mean- 
time, our part is to pray for the Holy Father, that his 
hands may be strengthened, and that he may be victorious 
over his enemies, and God’s, open and covert. 


A Famous American 


N the eyes of Europe, the most famous living Ameri- 
can is the redoubtable “Al” Capone. The Continental 
press is fascinated by him. All over France and Italy 
the newsstands retail in pamphlet form the lurid story 
of his life and deeds. These pamphlets are not com- 
posed in the spirit of “here’s another home boy who 
has made good ”; on the contrary, they observe in pointed 
language that the United States is a country which tol- 
erates anything except good beer and pure wine. 
Logically, any new edition of these pamphlets will 
contain an account of Mr. Capone’s life behind the bars. 
After fighting him single-handed with great courage for 
a number of years, the Federal Government, has suc- 
ceeded in getting him into a tight corner. Mr, Capone 
drew his wealth from the sale of beer and other un- 
authorized liquids, but that is not the reason why the 
Government is sending him to the Federal rockpile in 
chains. The trouble is that Mr. Capone declined to pay 
the income tax on his wealth acquired in an illicit business! 
The moral is not, precisely, that the Government will 
permit you to engage in any sort of unlawful business, 
provided that the proceeds are split with the Govern 
ment. It simply means this, that with all the means at its 
disposal the Federal Government is unable to enforce the 
Volstead Act. If Capone is not guilty, who is? 
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The Religious Situation in India 


K. E. Jos, M.A. 


N response to the demands of the Indian nation, led 

by Gandhi, and in conformity with the promise of 

the English Government, India has been promised a 
new constitution that would approximate, as far as pos- 
sible, those of the self-governing Dominions of the British 
Kmpire. The fulfilment of this promise on the part of 
the British Government depends mostly upon the settle- 
ment, by the various communities in India, of their own 
political and religious difficulties. In this connection some 
explanation of the differences that exist between the 
several communities in India should interest those out- 
side the country. 

Of the 330 millions of Indians, 210 millions are Hin- 
dus, or the followers of the indigenous religion of India. 
Among the Hindus themselves there are several castes, 
ranging from the * thrice-born "’ Brahmin to the low-born 
Pariah. According to the ancient traditions of India, every 
Hindu must belong to one or another of the castes; one 
who does not belong to a caste is considered an outcast. 
The learned Brahmin who was engaged in offering sacri- 
fices to the gods or in helping the administration of the 
realm, held the foremost rank in the social scale. The 
Kshatrinya, who wielded the sword and shield to fight 
for his hearth and home, came second. The Vaisnya, who 
by cultivating the soil formed the backbone of society, 
occupied the third rank; while the Sudra, who catered to 
the servile needs of the above castes, formed a fourth 
caste. The vast numbers of unlettered and barbarous 
depressed classes are brought under a fifth caste, Panch- 
mas or Pariahs, and are deprived of the privileges of 
Hindu society and religion. 

The above castes are again subdivided into a thousand 
little sub-castes, each having its own peculiar manners 
and customs. Differing as they do in social position, man- 
ners and customs, they differ still more in their religious 
tenets and practices. According to a recent census the 
Hindu gods number about 330,000,000, corresponding 
more or less to the population of India. The most philo- 
sophic school of Hindus, the Adwaita school, are believers 
in one Eternal Being. 

The religion that comes next in numerical order is that 
of Islam. The Moslem began to visit and settle in India 
trom the beginning of the Hegira. But it was towards 
the tenth century that the hardy Mohammedan soldiers 
from central Asia began their conquering raids into the 
rich plains of India. In the course of time the internecine 
quarrels of the caste-ridden Hindus made them an easy 
prey to the Mohammedan soldiers, who won many to their 
faith during six centuries. Thus it is that in the land 
ot the Hindus there are no fewer than 80,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans. 

For the past century and a half the Mohammedans 
have been living at peace, side by side with the Hindus, 
under the British flag. Common subjection to a foreign 
ruler generally brings about communal fraternity and so- 


cial harmony. Thus at present there is no religious ani- 
mosity or communal bickering between the enlightene| 
leaders, though the rank and file of the population are not 
reconciled to the idea of toleration in religious matters. 
Hence it was that the recent sessions of the Round Table 
Conference were characterized by hot disputes about the 
communal problem in India. 

According to the democratic ideals of the federal con- 
stitution outlined for India, the minority have to abide 
by the decisions of the majority. But in a country like 
India, where political parties coincide with communal 
divisions, it would bring about religious persecution of 
the minority communities. This would cause much blood- 
shed and calamity in the land. Students of contemporary 
history are aware of the sad fact that even in compara- 
tively peaceful times Hindus and Moslem are occasionally 
engaged in many a murderous assault and callous de- 
struction of life and property in the name of community 
and religion. 

This sad phenomenon is the result of causes both po- 
litical and religious. As soon as the British Government 
established itself in India, the Hindus eagerly seized upon 
English education and Western learning, and thus gained 
a firm footing in the administration of the country. The 
Moslem on the other hand were slow to get a hold on the 
political machinery owing to their unfortunate neglect of 
education. Thus the political concessions granted to India 
from time to time fell to the advantage of the Hindus. 
Finding that they were not served with a proportionate 
number of official loaves and fishes, the Moslem founded a 
“Moslem League” to agitate for their communal rights. 
Thus the Hindus and Moslem carried on their political 
agitations in a spirit of rivalry, which only served to 
deepen and widen the religious differences already existing 
between them. 

To political inequality was added social animosity be- 
tween the two communities. The cow slaughter of Mo- 
hammedans has been a source of great pain for the ortho- 
dox Hindu, who looks upon the cow as a Divine animal. 
The Moslem on the other hand are roused to a feeling 
of frenzy when the Hindu religious processions stop be- 
fore mosques and sing songs. Cow slaughter and music 
before mosques might appear to be very trivial matters 
when determining the fate of empires. But viewed in the 
light of history they assume very serious proportions. 
Thus the Mogul emperors like Babur and Akbar, in the 
past, and King Amanullah of Afghanistan in recent times, 
found it necessary to pass laws forbidding the slaughter of 
cows, just to please Hindu sentiments. Similarly the 
orthodox Mohammedan’s aversion for music is proverbial. 
The history of India tells how the pleasure-seeking cour- 
tiers of Aurengazib were carrying a mock bier with great 
weeping and wailing. On being asked what it was all 
about, they replied that the goddess of music was dead; 
whereupon the Puritan emperor retorted “ Pray, bury her 
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deep, lest she should rise up again!’ Hence it is that 
cow slaughter and music before mosques have assumed 
such disproportionate importance in the history of mod- 
ern India. 

The root of the trouble is that there is no single leader 
that can play the role of an impartial umpire and pacifi- 
cator between the two communities. The only individual 
in India who can legitimately put forth any claim to im- 
partiality is Mr. Gandhi, who, on February 22 last, met 
the members of the Moslem League. Moulavi Mohamed 
Yakub, one of the leading members of the League, while 
welcoming the honored guest of the day, said that the com- 
ing of Mr. Gandhi meant the coming of twenty-one crores 
of Hindus (a crore is 10,000,000) and that he held it 
as an augury for the happy solution of the Hindu-Moslem 
problem. But Mr. Gandhi was quick to perceive the sting 
in the words of his compatriot and in the course of his 
reply spoke in the following strain: 

“ Brethren, I am a Bania, and there is no limit to my 
greed. It has always been my dream and heart’s desire 
to speak not only for twenty-one crores, but for thirty 
crores of India. Today you may not accept that position, 
when I speak for the whole of India; and if I have to 
die striving for that ideal I shall achieve the peace of 
my heart.” 

The same noble sentiments had been expressed by His 
Highness the Aga Khan, the greatest Moslem leader in 
India, when he said that “the real friends of India are 
those striving for a genuine and lasting entente, and the 
real foes are those striving, by word or deed, to inflame 
differences which unfortunately exist between the Hindus 
and Mohammedans.” 

Closely connected with the problem of protecting the 
rights of the Moslem is the problem of protecting the 
rights of the Christian community. Christianity was 
preached in this ancient land at a very early date, when 
most of the so-called Christian countries were steeped 
in paganism. The local tradition that Christianity was 
first preached in India by the Apostle St. Thomas, is 
now being corroborated by the researches of scholars both 
in the East and the West. But this primitive Christianity 
did not show much sign of progress except on the Malabar 
Coast, where the St. Thomas Christians even now form 
a power in the land. 

The arrival of the Portuguese, however, was the be- 
ginning of a more rapid progress of Christianity. St. 
Francis Xavier, it would appear, was a close ally of the 
Hindu Maha Rajah of Travancore and actually saved 
him from a foreign attack by working a miracle. The 
story that St. Francis Xavier went to meet the invaders 
with a crucifix in hand, and how they retired before him 
is described at some length in “ Oriente Conquistado ” 
I, 143, and Father Coleridge’s “ Life and Letters of St. 


Francis Xavier.” A similar alliance with native princes 


is seen in the history of Father Beschi, an illustrious mis- 
sionary nephew of St. Robert Bellarmine, who labored 
in South India in the eighteenth century. 

From similar incidents in the history of pre-British 
India, it is quite evident that Catholicism is not likely to 
be looked upon as an exotic plant. What will be the fate 
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of the Established Church of India nobody can say at 
present. The two Indian Christian delegates at the Round 
Table Conference held in London were optimistic about 
the future of the Indian Christian community. Barrister 
Pannir-Selvom expressed his confidence that his com- 
munity had nothing to fear from the new constitution that 
was in store for India. One third of the total Christian 
population of India, he said, had been living in the Hindu 
States of Travancore and Cochin. And they were never 
persecuted in practising their sacred religion. The same 
religious toleration is likely to be continued under any 
constitution, though the days of royal patronage are not 
likely to reappear. 

But there is a school of pessimistic thinkers among 
Christians who hold the view that the Hindu majority 
might put difficulties in the way of fresh conversions to 
Christianity, which they term perversion and derationali- 
zation. Yet the true followers of Christ in India have 
never been afraid of crosses. Even if the new era were 
to usher in a period of bitter religious persecutions, the 
spirit of St. Thomas and of St. Francis will sustain us to 
take up the cross and follow the Master. “ Let us not 
glory save in the Cross of our Saviour.” 


My Irishman from Brooklyn 


Mary H. KENNEDY 
E really wasn't my Irishman. The Family called him 
that. “ Here comes your Irishman from Brooklyn,” 
some member of it would say, and way was made for 
me to welcome him because I had happened to be the 
one who answered his first ring at our door, 

He came shortly before Christmas—sandwiched in be- 
tween The Russian Poet (who wasn’t a Russian poet but 
who looked like one) and The Common Laborer (who 
looked like a common laborer and was one). He was 
past middle age (sixty-one I learned later), stockily built 
and weather-beaten. His eyes were light blue and like 
all Irishmen’s eyes friendly and twinkling. 

*“ Would you care to buy a pencil?” he asked me. His 
hand was so large and the pencil so small! I smiled. He 
smiled. I never have to explain to an Irishman what 
I am thinking about. Or what I am smiling about either. 
He always knows! 

“ Soft lead?” I inquired, just to say something. He 
shrugged a broad shoulder. What difference did it make, 
soft or hard? A pencil is a pencil for all that. 

“ Five cents? Two for a dime?” I went on wickedly. 
He laughed. But yesterday I had said that very thing 
to The Russian Poet and The Russian Poet had gazed 
at me with solemn beautiful eyes and replied: “ Yes, 
Miss.” Irishmen laugh at other folks’ jokes as quickly 
as they laugh at their own. 

“T am going out with a basket myself some fine morn- 
ing and sell pencils,” I said. “ I have quantities of them.” 
Again my Irishman who, I didn’t know then, was from 
Brooklyn, laughed. I wouldn’t have dared to say that 
to The Russian Poet. His eyes would have drowned 
themselves in tears and his magnificent sorrow would 
have caused my own eyes to overflow tearfully as well. 





* Good luck to you,” the man to whom I| did say it 
answered. 

*“ Are you hungry?” I asked, 

“IT am that,” said my Irishman. I had asked The 
Russian Poet the same thing yesterday and he had said: 
“IT have breakfasted.” Today? The previous day? Such 
a little confidence as that I could not win from The 
Russian Poet. 

Three cups of coffee rendered my Irishman quite talka- 
tive. He was from Brooklyn. How or why he had come 
to Michigan I never thought to ask him. Doubtless he 
took it for granted that I knew. He never said he was 
penniless. He realized it; I did. Why discuss a delicate 
subject? Some day I may be tramping the streets of 
Brooklyn selling pencils and then would come his chance 
to patronize me. 

I told him about The Russian Poet. “ He would be 
beautiful,” I said, “except for a terrible beard. I can’t 
understand why he wears it.” 

“It might be,” returned my Irishman, “he hasn't a 
price of a shave.” We both chuckled. 

“He has sons,” I went on, “ because he said the boys 
insisted that he had to have a salesmanship course even 
to sell pencils.” 

“He meant the boys down at the municipal lodging 
house,” my Irishman explained. Again we laughed. 
At me—not at The Russian Poet. 

“It’s all over the world, this depression,” my guest 
informed me. “ All over. I’m a Democrat but I have to 
speak the truth. "Tisn’t the fault of no one person.” He 
was delightfully optimistic. Not too much so, however, 
to be blinded to the hole in the doughnut. Oh, no! His 
rent money worry was as bothersome as a mosquito, he 
said. “ A man has to sell a lot of pencils to clear $2.25 
a week,” he frowned. 

“ Offer them three for a dime and you will sell more,” 
I advised. 

“TI will that,” he answered, “if you sell me that 
basket of yours six for ten cents.” 

He called every other day—at my invitation. 

“ See this?” he exclaimed during an early visit, pull- 
ing a small object from his pocket. I examined it—a 
medal commemorating the Immaculate Conception. “I 
have carried this for thirty years,” he said. “ The priest 
who married my sister gave it to her . . . . and she gave 
it to me when she died thirty years ago.”’ 

“We are Catholics,” I said softly. 

“Yes, I know,” he replied. “I think They—She and 
my sister—had something to do with bringing me here.” 
I understood him. I had a feeling that They had, too! 

The Common Laborer had called in the meantime. So 
had The Wood Carver Turned Interior Decorator. The 
former had done nothing but eat and the latter nothing 
but try to make me see that an orange pajama case would 
go very nicely in a rose and white bedroom. My Irish- 
man from Brooklyn was sympathetic with The Common 
Laborer. For the likes of a Wood Carver Turned 
“ Boodrawer ” Decorator he had black-browed and harsh- 
voiced disdain. 

“ Myself—I’m a cook,” he told me. 
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“A cook?” I gasped. 

“ A cook,” he repeated, “on a gasoline barge.” Then 
his light blue eyes twinkled the more and he threw back 
his big head and laughed. “ A good cook never steps his 
foot on a gas barge,” he explained.” 

“ Oh,” I said. 

“They are afraid of being blown sky-high. Myself 
—I’m not.” 

“Of course you are not afraid. You are Irish,” I said. 

“It’s the direction all the Irish are going eventually. 
That’s the reason,” he drawled. 

He belonged to some sailors’ organization and had its 
card and its sworn and written promise to bury him. 
Walking from Brooklyn to Michigan, selling pencils day 
in and day out, with little to eat and not much to wear— 
that was nothing to complain about if at the end of the 
journey a decent burial awaited him. One can talk easily 
and light-heartedly with an Irishman on the subject of 
his own funeral. 

“I would like the vestments to be gold,” he said. 

“ They couldn’t be,” I protested. 

“IT know that, but I’d like them to be gold,” he replied. 
* The sun will be shining and black reflects no sun.” 

I smiled. “ How do you know the sun will be shin- 
ing?” 

“1 have an idea it will be. I want to be. . . 
he has a good voice.” 

“ Some have,” I reminded him. 

** And some haven't,” he reminded me. 

Then he said: “ The handles will be silver.” 

I said: “ They will be?” 

“ It’s in the promise,” he answered. “I won’t be com- 
pletely happy till my funeral is over with,” he added. 

“You will be in Heaven,” I remonstrated. 

“I mean there,” he returned. 

One day he greeted me thus: “ You wouldn't think 
now that a cousin of a wealthy man would be selling 
pencils from door to door?” 

“T never had a chance even to think about a rich 
cousin,” I said. 

“I’ve had. He’s superintendent of a cemetery.” 

“And wealthy?” I puzzled. 

“ He’s dead now.” 

“ But you said he is a superintendent of a cemetery! ” 

“He'd be boss of any place he ever set his foot in,” 
my Irishman from Brooklyn spoke grimly. “ He had a 
lot of houses and two of them should have been mine. 
I’m going back to Brooklyn and if the taxes are paid on 
them I’m going to claim them.” The eternal dreaming of 
the eternal Irishman! 

“ And if the taxes aren’t paid on them I'll go to cook- 
ing on a gas barge again. Times will be better when | 
get east.” 

His birthday was Christmas eve. “ Sixty-two years 
ago at midnight the 24th of December I was born,” he 
said. “ And I wish to God and His Blessed Mother that 
it was that day this year.” But he was jolly and the 
sadness wholly gone in a moment. 

I played with the idea of giving him a birthday party. 
I could invite The Russian Poet, The Common Laborer, 
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The Wood Carver Turned Interior Decorator and a few 
others. However, he himself rebelled and so my Irish- 
man from Brooklyn had his birthday party all by him- 
self. 

After Christmas he came around to sell me another 
pencil or two and show me how well his Christmas tie 
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matched his eyes and how smoothly his hose fitted him. 
Shortly afterwards he told me: “ I’m off to Brooklyn 
in the morning. Good luck to you?” 
It was strange that I didn’t wish him good luck, wasn’t 
it? I never thought about it! He had seemed to me to 
be the very luckiest of men! 


Russian Dumping Awakens Europe 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


and critical, during the last year than at any time 

since the War. This is as true of the European 
nations as it is of the United States, Canada, Central and 
South America, and the rest of the world. 

The marked change in comment on the Soviet Union 
is largely due to a certain surprise: that the Russian 
people, eighty per cent of whom are peasants, are still 
tolerating “ Tyrant Stalin”; that the country is far from 
being starved to death; that the industrial development 
is going on, in the face of serious setbacks, of continuous 
disappointments and of grave problems regarding skilled 
labor and the proper financing. In other words, the radical 
system which as recently as two years ago was surely 
expected to break down and make place for a more 
conservative structure, is not only very much alive but is 
actually growing. 

It is true that Soviet Russia, regardless of whether 

she fails or succeeds, will greatly influence the economic 
as well as political aspect of Europe and the United 
States. But it is likewise true that the world at large has 
so far shown a tendency to expect her downfall rather 
than her triumph. This has changed lately, and to such an 
extent that the same people who formerly passed the Rus- 
sian topic by with a somewhat impatient gesture, are now 
the very same who go out of their way to show, to prove, 
to analyze the devilish danger of the Soviet State. 
_ There is, for instance, the Matin, which calls attention 
to the well-known utterances of M. Parmentier, who is 
an authority on reparations in particular and on world 
finance in general. He had just visited Russia and had 
brought home the conviction that so far the five-year plan 
had succeeded seventy-five or eighty per cent. If, declares 
the Matin, Russia is capable in a very short time of pro- 
ducing more than fifty per cent of this quantity; if her 
oil exports have, within the last two years, risen from 
2,200,000 to 4,600,000 tons annually, thereby provoking 
a price cut of approximately fifty per cent on the markets 
of the world; and if similar developments are showing 
all along the line of Russian industry, then it must be 
high time to study carefully the possible consequences and 
the tremendous effect of such dumping upon European 
industries. 

True enough, the Matin is not the only one to paint in 
glaring colors the Russian specter. Many are the publica- 
tions, the industrial and financial organizations, and even 
whole countries, which look with grave doubt and deep 
suspicion upon Stalin and his stake. The International 
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Chamber of Commerce is reported to have issued a cir- 
cular to the national committees affiliated with it in almost 
every country in which such questions were asked as: 
whether they are willing to supply detailed information 
regarding imports from Russia; whether their countries 
would agree to concerted international restriction of 
credits granted to Russia; whether they are willing to 
discuss with other countries a joint international prohibi- 
tion of imports from Russia. 

Since, in view of the Russian progress, it is not pos- 
sible any longer to laugh the Soviet experiment off as 
a good joke, people are turning around and ask: “ What 
will become of us if this goes on?” This question is 
asked today in every country that has something to export. 
It is asked with anxiety in Germany, with concern in the 
United States, with fear in Great Britain, and with doubt 
in France. It is all due to Russian dumping. 

Moscow maintains that there can be no talk of dump- 
ing; she is merely competing. The other countries vig- 
orously protest against such a statement and declare com- 
petition out of the question if the Russian prices are cut 
down to a level where nobody can compete except at a 
tremendous sacrifice. The fact of the matter is that the 
Soviet Union is selling abroad at prices which hardly 
allow competition. 

The German Federation of Fur Dealers has made a 
petition to the Federal Government in which attention is 
called to Russian dumping. It is maintained that finely 
treated furs are imported and sold on the German market 
at prices which do not differ much from those of the 
domestic raw material. Aside from this, which may be 
considered “ dumping,” the Soviet government has held 
a great fur auction combined with a rather extensive ex- 
hibition at Moscow, from March 1 to 5, and this, of 
course, has nothing to do with dumping but is strictly 
a competitive enterprise. Yet, the German dealers are ap- 
pealing to the Government to do something about this 
situation. 

Buenos Aires reports that huge quantities of Russian 
products have recently arrived in Argentina and that they 
are disposed of without regard to any fixed price. They 
are sold cheaper than the cheapest competing article ; and 
no matter how low other importers or, for that matter, 
Argentine firms go, the Soviet prices are lower. There- 
fore, local manufacturers have petitioned the Federal 
Government to prohibit the importation of all Soviet 
products. 

Great Britain is now absorbing about twenty-five per 
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cent of the Russian exports. While all kinds of products 
are imported from the Soviet Union and sold on the 
British market at sometimes ludicrous prices, a genuine 
grievance against the Russians is largely due to the truly 
enormous shipments of wheat to British ports. At the 
end of last year there arrived at Liverpool and other 
ports not less than 6,000,000 hundredweight of wheat, dis- 
turbing and almost disorganizing the local markets. 
Whereas the MacDonald Government sticks to the prin- 
ciple of trade with the Soviets, the Conservatives have 
made the control of Russian imports’ (to put it mildly) 
a plank in their political platform. 

Only recently, there was a fight in the British Par- 
liament over the proposal to prohibit the importation of 
products of slave labor. While the MacDonald Govern- 
ment, which is pro-Soviet, defeated the bill with the sup- 
port of 243 votes, its opponents led by Winston Churchill 
mustered not less than 223 votes in favor of the bill. 

M. Theunis, former Premier of Belgium and ex- 
president of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
urged a short time ago an anti-Soviet drive within the 
United States. 

Appeasing despair by fallacious promises, the Soviets profit 
by the misery they have created, in order to spread it among the 
other peoples, among us, among you.—And it is to such govern- 
ment that the civilized nations not only give their support, but 
grant credits with terms that they sometimes refuse to old and 
faithful clients (New York Times, June 11, 1930). 

The French Minister of Agriculture, Tardieu, recently 
exposed the disastrous situation of the French flax and 
linen industries because of the inroads of Russian prod- 
ucts. He declared that French growers unless protected 
would be forced out of business. The recent wheat con- 
ference at London served to show the bearing of Russian 
wheat production (the annual crop is now past a billion 
bushels) upon the world wheat market. 

Manchuria has become another market for the sale 
of Russian products. It began with the importation of 
cotton threads and continued with butter, which not only 
is sold at extremely low prices but in such form that 
America is inferred as the source of origin. German re- 
ports from Manchuria indicate that this procedure causes 
great exasperation among the local importers. 

And so the number of instances which would indicate 
Soviet dumping could be carried to great length, and 
would involve lumber and manganese ore, matches and 
textiles, foodstuffs, grains, minerals, etc. From the out- 
side it may appear part of the Soviet policy to destroy 
capitalism by the simple device of flooding the markets of 
the world with cheap goods in order to undermine the 
profitableness of capitalistic enterprises. And there is 
little doubt but that the leaders of the Soviet Union rub 
their hands when viewing the excitement that is stirred 
up abroad by the Russian exports. 

It is safe to assume, however, that the present extent 
of dumping has little to do with the Communist dogma; 
its sole cause is rather the pressing need for cash. Since 
foreign confidence is at a low ebb as far as loans to 
Russia are concerned and since the treasures of the Krem- 
lin are exhausted, there is no other way to buy modern 
machinery, to pay foreign mechanics and engineers, to 
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develop farms, mines and factories, than to sell Soviet 
products against cash no matter how low the price. Be- 
cause the Russian people are poor and cannot afford to 
buy anything beyond the barest necessities of life, such 
products have to be exported: and that is about all that 
is behind Russian dumping. 

This, of course, should not stop foreign industries and 
foreign Governments from setting up a determined op- 
Hence the protests of American farmers, of 
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American producers of manganese ore, of 
against Russian imports; hence the urgent appeals of 
the fur dealers at Leipzig, of the wheat importers at 
Liverpool, of the manufacturers of Buenos Aires, of 
the Matin at Paris, to their respective Governments to 
stop the Russian dumping at all costs. But it cannot be 
stopped unless sufficient credits are granted to the Soviet 
Union to relieve the latter of their never-ending cash- 
consumption. 

And the dumping cannot be stopped, for the industries, 
the Governments, the business men of the United States, 
of Great Britain, France and Germany have not a free 
hand. They have to rely on exports. The United States 
has to export some ten per cent of the total value of 
manufactured products; and this ten per cent means the 
difference between profit and loss. Russia is one of the 
great potential markets. What is true of the United 
States, goes, to a greater extent, for Germany, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and the other European nations. 
They have to keep on more or less friendly terms with 
the Soviet nation or else they will have to regret the 
loss of a great potential buyer. 

Thus is brought about the rather curious dilemma of 
Soviet Russia which is forced to dump her products abroad 
and thereby to provoke the indignation of foreign nations, 
although Russia has to rely on these same nations for 
loans, credits and concessions. The Soviet Union is there- 
fore compelled to steer a middle course between the cash 
and the anger on one side and the cooperation and the 
good will of the foreigners on the other side. 

The foreign nations, again, are embittered because the 
dumping tends to disturb if not, indeed, to destroy their 
domestic markets; whereas their hands are tied in any 
attempt to solve the dumping riddle, for they need Russia, 
the Russian market and the Russian customers. 

The picture in Europe is, for these reasons, the same as 
it is in the United States. Some branches of industry are 
agitating against the Soviets, and the large majority of 
industries is all for Russia, for bigger orders and for 
the millions of additional customers; while Russia, in the 
meantime, cashes in the gold and tries its hardest to obtain 
as many loans and credits as possible. 

Reports from Moscow indicate that attempts are made 
to float a domestic loan of not less than $800,000,000 
since “the capitalist world is hostile and will not lend 
money to Soviet Russia.” This, as has been made clear 
above, is not to be taken quite so seriously. Credits are 
being granted to Russia all the time. Just now, orders are 
being placed with Germany for machinery valued at $75,- 
000,000. Credit terms range from fourteen to twenty-nine 
months, and while the Russians agreed to pay twenty 
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per cent cash on delivery, first payments will not fall due 
until July, 1932, so that the German Government has set 
aside a reserve fund of about $15,000,000 to protect the 
manufacturers. Essentially, the same is true of Ameri- 
can supplies, and of British, French, and Italian exports. 

Russia is taking with one hand and giving with the 
other, and she is the beneficiary in either case. 

What is the way out of this labyrinth? If the economic 
principles which have been indicated above are strictly 
adhered to, the solution would be simple: if you don't 
want Russia, stop exports, imports and credits; should 
you consider Russia a market without which you can’t 
do, take her exports, get her market, and give her credits. 

The diversity of commercial, financial, and economic 
interests within heterogeneous national scopes forbids 
such simplicity in procedure, however. And therefore we 
find the most curious efforts to deal with the complex 
problem the Soviet Union offers. At one moment the 
German Government protests against Russian dumping, 
at another it signs a new commercial treaty. MacDonald 
believes in trade with Russia, yet he is firmly convinced 
that Russian dumping does not help to solve his unem- 
ployment puzzle. Mussolini, the arch-enemy of the Bol- 
shevists, shows Europe how to make Russian business 
worthwhile. And so on with France and the Balkan 
Powers, with Poland, the Scandinavian countries, and 
last but by no means least, with the United States. 

Under these circumstances it becomes clear that the 
definite relation to Soviet Russia and its trade will be 
found only when its double-faced policy has come to an 
end. When Stalin and his associates do not have to rely 
any longer on foreign credits and therefore can con- 
centrate on a destructive foreign-trade policy, Europe 
and America will know their way. 


INSECTS 


Try to measure if you can 

Strength and intellect of man. 

Let him boast that he has power 

To erect a topless tower, 

Steel and stone obey his will. 

Height is conquered by his skill. ‘ 
He has slept below the waves, 

Trod the corridors of caves. 

Intellect of man unbars 

Magic gateways to the stars. 


Locusts hum their martial song— 
Man has ruled the earth too long. 
Bettle, worm, or fly may bring 
Any day a reckoning. 
Small conspirators retreat 
Sullenly in fields of wheat, 
Insects lurk where leaves are curled, 
Gaining strength to win the world. 
Man can conquer stone and steel, 
Yet his granaries reveal 
Hosts of tiny foes that feed 
Recklessly upon his seed, 
Foraging all they can take, 
Leaving famine in their wake. 
Man who conquers land and sea 
Has an ancient enemy. 

GertTRUDE Ryper BENNETT. 


The Crisis 


GREGORY MACDONALD 


HAT remarkable book which proves altogether too 

much, Oswald Spengler’s “ Decline of the West,” 
has given custom to the idea that our civilization is in 
full decay. So it may be. A thousand signs point in the 
same direction, not least of them the very fact that we 
delve so feverishly into the past, that we estimate so 
closely the causes which led to the downfall of past cul- 
tures; there is betrayed the brittle self-consciousness, the 
nervous complexity of an organism easily to be destroyed. 
Happy is the nation which has no history. Unhappy is the 
nation which has too many historians. 

But if our civilization does indeed collapse, something 
will take place that has never happened in history before. 
All cultures in the past have been most strictly bounded 
by geography. They have fallen one by one—it seems to 
be a law of nature that they should fall, as a man dies 
but always they have handed on their fire to another rising 
culture. 

Our archeologists are digging up the palaces of Ur 
and the tombs of Egypt. It appears that these are dead 
bones, cities out of memory. But there is not a clerk or 
a washerwoman entirely unaffected by traditions handed 
on from Ur and Egypt through Greece and Palestine and 
Arabia and Rome and France and England. As one flower 
has fallen to the ground another has been opening to the 
sun. Today, however, for the first time, we have a world- 
wide civilization, at least physically world-wide. We must 
count in Japan. We must count in Australia. We must 
count in Alaska. If decay comes upon the body of our 
civilization, all the knit limbs of its machines, all the 
nerves and sinews of its developed transport system, will 
corrupt together. We seem to find nowhere that part of 
the world where a new race is germinating a new idea 
ready to take over the glory which we are laying aside. 

Men in Europe, watching the paralysis which seems to 
betoken death creep upon the minds and wills of their 
people, used to say that America would save the world. 
But that hope is dying. Some say that Russia is the civili- 
zation of the future. But we know what the idea of 
Russia is today. We can judge it for what it is: an idea 
of destruction taken from the very decay of European 
secularism. Bolshevism is the symptom, rather than the 
cure, of our disease. In China, now in the unsettlement 
of civil war, may be the seed plot of a new culture. But 
China is already a great civilization of the past, its very 
unsettlement a sign of its own decay, to hasten more 
quickly if China adopts the habits of our decadence. 

This is a gloomy picture, not difficult to draw from the 
life around us. It may very largely express a truth, but 
most certainly it leaves half the truth untold. History has 
not seen before a world-wide civilization, a civilization 
physically embracing the whole earth. But civilization is 
not a physical idea at the root, though the idea expresses 
itself physically, though there have been civilizations best 
described as materialistic. And if we look at the present 
day from this other point of view we may see at once 
another characteristic which has not been true of any 
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civilization in the past. Here we must desert the con- 
ception of history as it is taught in schools and colleges: 
the new thing is Revelation. The birth of Christ was an 
historical event. The Crucifixion was another. The com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles was a third. 

It is difficult to ignore the plain fact that a new type 
of human happening was initiated in Galilee. To an 
orthodox Jew it must be a disturbing reflection, however 
sincerely and with whatever arguments he rejects the 
messianic call of Christ, that since then there have been 
no Prophets. Then Jerusalem was razed to the ground 
and the Temple was destroyed. Then the tribes were dis- 
persed over the whole earth. 

And, taking a wider view, we begin to see a new type 
of human happening. The Christian Church arose. Greece, 
the last great civilization before Rome, did not go into 
the grave of archeology with Crete and Babylon and 
Carthage, but was preserved almost in the body, certainly 
in the mind, by the Christian tradition which built upon 
it. Rome was an even more striking physical survival. 

One of the most brilliant of Oxford professors, an 
agnostic, has said that the historical process taking place 
in the first four centuries of our era was a race between 
the growing Church and the decaying Empire. Without 
the Church, the Empire would most certainly have de- 
cayed. With the emergence of the Church, the problem 
changed. And it became an issue in doubt whether the 
Church could spread its influence and perfect its organiza- 
tion in time to catch up that civilization and save it, as 
no civilization had been saved before, from what Spengler 
would regard as the inexorable laws of corruption. If 
the Church had clearly won the race, said this teacher, 
if the Church, say, had been given another century to 
work in before the final crisis, there was no reason at all 
why the Empire should ever have died. 

The Church very nearly won the race. Mr. Belloc may 
be right—he has been proved so far right in his argu- 
ments as to alter the whole spirit of academic history at 
Oxford, though he is officially anathema—in his claim 
that the Empire lives still in the Catholic Church. Even 
in the seventeenth century, when Catholicism was under 
persecution in England, Hobbes could see the Catholic 
Church as the ghost of the Roman Empire sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof. And in the fourteenth 
century, Dante saw the spirit of his civilization incarnate, 
the hypostatic union of the Roman Empire and the 
Catholic Church. ; 

So it is superficial to regard our world-wide civiliza- 
tion as the mechanical structure of interlocked industries 
and delicate connecting transport systems which it seems 
at first sight to be. Physically that body of culture may 
appear to some observers to be in decay. But it is possible 
to perceive again the old race between the Catholic Church 
and the world around it. At this moment the Catholic 
Church finds itself at a disadvantage. The opening up 
of the New World began at the very moment when the 
Catholic Church, after spending her energies upon the 
conversion of the barbarians from the north and the re- 
pulse of the Mohammedans from the southeast, was 
crippled by the rise of the Reformers in Europe. She 
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has now all but seen the end of the Reformation as a 
Christian controversy; it is degenerating into paganism. 
But meanwhile Industrialism has arisen, and has created 
a world-wide civilization, and it is with Industrialism, in 
its widest sense, that she has now unequally to cope. 

It is difficult to look upon one’s own time with any 
historical perspective, but one thing we can see, that the 
Catholic Church is more and more prepared for the con- 
test. The last century witnessed two sharp and decisive 
victories against Modernism in the Church and against 
the over-mighty State of Bismark. It received the ex- 
pression of Catholic principles upon Industrialism in Leo 
XIII’s “Rerum Novarum,” the influence of which is 
now spreading through the world. The Church has just 
spoken again on Industrialism, in “ Quadragesimo Anno.” 

The present century has seen all the destruction of a 
general war and the unsettlement which has followed it. 
But in the War the Papacy was recognized with a new 
prestige as in some sort an international arbiter, and one 
most important result of the War was that a number of 
Catholic nations regained their separate life apart from 
the empires which oppressed them. Ireland has once 
already in history played a great part in the conversion 
of Europe. She has kept the Faith. May we not expect 
her again to show her old energy, when she is no longer 
distracted by oppression? And Poland, another of the 
traditionally Catholic nations, turned back the Bolshevists 
from Europe in the momentous battle of Warsaw, 1920, 
described as the eighteenth decisive battle of the world. 

We still stand at a crux of history. But it is not pre- 
sumptuous to express the opinion that the present Pope 
is one of the great figures, capable of playing a part in 
large policies like that of Gregory the Great. Only the 
future can decide the truth. 

There is, however, something outstanding in three of 
his policies, which show a mind larger than his own 
century or his own continent. The creation of the Vati- 
can City was a triumph in itself, an event which settled 
medieval no less than modern problems. But the verdict 
of history may give greater importance to the fact that 
the Pope who remained in Warsaw, facing the Russians, 
in 1920, made it among the first cares of his pontificate 
to encourage the study of the Russian Rite, to found a 
Russian College, and to prepare a missionary campaign 
which will be the answer of the Church to Leninism. 
Looking wider afield, to China in a turmoil out of which 
any new thing may come, the same Pope created a Chinese 
episcopate in the spirit of Gregory who sent Augustine 
into England. 

And, no less than these, but perhaps most intangible 
of all his policies, was his declaration of government. He 
came to the Papal Throne at a time when the parliamen- 
tary experiment was failing all over the world. In Europe 
the dictator was taking its place, the dux, the chieftain 
of the tribe. The same thing happened in the Dark Ages 
and the Church consecrated monarchies which bore fruit 
in such figures as Edward the Confessor, Elizabeth of 
Hungary, or Louis of France. And today, when par- 
liaments decay, when dictators take their place, the Pope 
proclaims the Kingship of Christ. 
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The forces are in full conflict, the forces of destruc- 
tion and the forces of construction. Are we now at the 
crisis of the battle? 


Education 





Religious Education in Italy 

FRANCESCO ZUBLENA 

A’ the present time Italy is the only nation, I believe, 

in which religious teaching is obligatory not only 

in the elementary schools, but in the higher institutes of 

classical, professional, and technical training. This obli- 

gation affects all pupils, except those whose parents apply 

for a written dispensation to the director of the institute 
at the beginning of the scholastic year. 

All courses are in charge of teachers appointed by the 
State, with the approval of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
They must be priests or Religious, but they may be as- 
sisted by laymen who have been recognized as competent 
by their Bishop. The religious instruction is given ac- 
cording to the programs made by the State in collabora- 
tion with the Roman Congregations, and consequently it 
enjoys their authority in moral and dogmatic matters. 
The teachers are paid by the State, and have the same 
rights and duties as the other teachers. They are mem- 
bers of the various boards or committees, and participate 
in all the meetings, plenary or partial. This great change 
in Italian education came about through a decree of 
the Fascist Government which officially reintroduced 
Almighty God into the public schools. This mighty trans- 
formation is worth our study. 

Generally speaking, before the rise of the French Revo- 
lution the public school in Italy was thoroughly Catholic. 
In Italy it remained unchanged even after the revolu- 
tionary ideals of 1789 had spread all over Europe. The 
first step toward the laicization of the school was the 
‘Casati law of November 1, 1859. Religious teaching was 
still obligatory, however, in the public secondary schools, 
and a spiritual director, appointed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, was entrusted with this duty, but it 
was wholly separated from the other subjects. By a law 
of June 23, 1877, the office of spiritual director in the 
high schools, colleges, and technical schools was abolished, 
and from that day God was officially absent from the 
public schools of Italy. In spite of this, in the classrooms 
of the elementary school there were usually to be found 
_a crucifix and a picture of the King, but the bare walls of 
the secondary schools displayed the emblems neither of 
religion nor of country. Under this system the Catholic 
youth of Catholic Italy was trained. 

For a period of fifty years, the anticlericals prevailed in 
Italy. The Gentile law of 1923 did not even suggest re- 
ligious teaching for the secondary schools. The first docu- 
ment relating to the new state of things was published in 
the Bolletino of June 10, 1924, by which special optional 
-courses in religion were instituted for the Teachers’ Train- 
ing School. In later documents, issued from 1924 to 
1927, optional religious teaching was extended to all sec- 
.ondary schools, with good results and to the satisfaction 
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of both the Church and the school authorities. Finally, 
a Concordat was prepared, declaring that Italy considered 
religious instruction to be “a fundamental and crowning 
feature of education.” 

It may be useful to explain at this point some of the 
difficulties that had to be considered in introducing these 
courses into the schools. 

At the outset, a want of teachers made itself felt. 
Priests in general were qualified by zeal and knowledge, 
but very few had the requisite pedagogical training. In 
the next place, the teachers were to receive no compensa- 
tion. Then there was a great lack of programs and of 
texts. The Sacred Congregation of the Council met this 
difficulty by publishing for the teachers’ training schools, 
and successively for the other types of schools, suitable 
programs, The same Congregation also ordered the com- 
pilation of a special text for the teachers’ training schools, 
and recommended a list of books suitable for the other 
schools. The most serious difficulties, however, arose 
from the fact that the teaching was not obligatory. With 
no place of its own in the schedules, it had to be given 
after the regular school hours, and this, at times, made 
the maintenance of discipline and of the proper spirit of 
study almost impossible. It must be said, however, that 
almost everywhere teachers and directors cooperated loy- 
ally to lessen these difficulties. Yet, in many localities, the 
results were unsatisfactory. 

The progress of religious teaching in the scholastic 
year 1926-1927 is reported in an official organ of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, Annali della Scuola Media 
(Annals of the Secondary School) for 1928. Nearly one- 
half of all the pupils in the public schools attended these 
courses in religion. Of eighty-seven teachers’ training 
schools, only five omitted them, and in thirteen provinces 
eighty per cent of the pupils were receiving religious edu- 
cation. 

In the years up to the Treaty between the Holy See and 
Italy, progress was continuous. The thirty-sixth Article 
of the Concordat declares that: 

Italy considers the teaching of the Christian religion, according to 
the form received by Catholic tradition, as a fundamental and 
crowning feature of public instruction, and therefore agrees that the 
religious teaching which is given in the public elementary schools 
be further developed, so as to be extended to the secondary schools. 

To enforce this article, a law was enactéd by the Senate 
and the House of Deputies, and signed by the King. 
On June 28, 1930, it was promulgated in the Gazzetta 
U fficiale. 

The programs subsequently arranged are fully author- 
ized. Compiled by the State in cooperation with the ec- 
clesiastical authorities, they were approved by the royal 
decree of July 10, 1930, and issued on August 5, of the 
same year. On September 2, 1930, they were published 
by the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Lack of space forbids even 
an analysis of these excellent programs, but a brief resume 
of the course begun in the high school and more amply 
developed in the college may be cited. 

The teaching is to be continued for a four-year period. In the 
fifth year, the teaching will consist of a recapitulation, with new 
readings and illustrations. 
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1. Principal events of the Old Testament, with particular refer- 
ence to the patriarchs, judges, kings, and prophets. 

The life and teachings of Jesus Christ. The development of 
Chrisuamty through the centuries, and its influence on civilization, 
literature, and the arts, with a special reference to Italy. 

2. Exposition and illustration of the chief dogmas of religion. 
The Church and her teaching mission. The Papacy. 

3. The Commandments of God and the precepts of the Church. 
Theological and moral virtues. 

4. The Sacraments. The writings of the Fathers, saints and other 
religious authors. 

It is important to note here that religious instruction 
has not been brought into the schools merely as a kind 
of appendage. It has been the purpose of both Church 
and State to blend into one harmonious entity religious 
and secular learning. 

To aid in preparing the teachers for their important 
duties, the Sacred Congregation of the Council appointed 
a number of “ special weeks of study.’’ These took place 
last year at Rome, Milan, Naples, Palermo, and Cagliari. 
The Holy Father himself recommended these courses, 
and all were well attended; thus at Milan, 968 teachers, 
of whom 752 were priests, diocesan and Religious, and 
seventy-five laymen and women, gathered to consult with 
priest professors who have spent many years in the field 
of religious education. 

It seems hardly necessary to dwell on the importance 
of this new force in the schools of Italy. Opportunely 
arranged by the Fascist Government, it deserves the care- 
ful attention of all Catholics. At the opening of the study 
week at Rome, the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council, Msgr. Bruno, said: 

The teaching of religion in the secondary schools is a great 
achievement. What is said of the Council of Trent, that if it 
had achieved nothing more than the foundation of seminaries, it 
would have been a success, may be here repeated. If the recent 
treaty between the Vatican and Italy did nothing else but to rein- 
troduce religious teaching into the schools, that alone is sufficient 
recompense for all the efforts spent upon it. 

Religion in the elementary schools is a necessary foun- 
dation. But as the child advances, his rudimentary re- 
ligious ideas must be properly developed, and here the 
work of the secondary school is invaluable. This teaching 
invigorates the religious consciousness of the pupil, dis- 
closes to him new horizons, strengthens him against doubts 
and difficulties, and enables him to weigh with due seri- 
ousness the spiritual and moral problems which he must 
encounter in life. As the Osservatore Romano remarked 
when the Treaty was signed: 

The hope of great future success makes us hail this hour with 
joy. The future depends upon youth, and our youth certainly sees 
the dawning of a new day. From our young people must come 
the fathers and the mother—the men who with the work of their 
hands or of their minds will vitalize the Italy of the future, the 
mothers who in chaste maternity will transmit to their children the 
blood of future greatness. The pure and peaceful life of today will 
tomorrow reveal solid energies, bringing new glories and new 
fortunes to our ancient fatherland. It is for this that a great hope 
swells within us, now that the words of Christ have come te our 
youth. . . . And so the dawning day will be cloudless, and bright 
with the gladdening rays of God’s beneficent sun. 


Let me make those words my own. May Italy’s example 
win imitators in Europe and America. 


AMERICA 
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Sociology 





Sodality Social Significance 
Rita C. McGovprick 
T is not sé many years back when parish sodalities 
were listless affairs. The younger members of the 

congregation shied away from membership in an organiza- 
tion that required Sunday afternoon meetings, the public 
wearing of white veils, the conspicuous ribbons. They had 
a conviction that sodalities were invented for spinsters ; 
that one forfeited the dream of romance and marriage 
with the acceptance of active membership. And although 
they truly loved Our Lady with the fresh, sweet enthusi- 
asm of their youth, the parish sodality seemed in no way 
to express her. It requires only a brief glance over the 
history of sodalities in this country in the past fifty years 
to see the waning spirit that had fallen like a light, but 
damaging blight upon them. 

In the past five years, however, there has been a turn- 
ing of the current. A new awareness has come to the 
Catholic young women of this country. Their old ideas 
of sodalities have fallen away from them like thin gar- 
ments worn threadbare and therefore to be discarded. 
They have become conscious of new possibilities in their 
parish sodality ; their quickened interest has led them into 
membership and a new activity. With refreshed eagerness 
they have plunged into the details of better organization 
and have set about to find ways and means of expressing 
publicly and practically the faith that is in them. 

This rejuvenation was not a miracle of chance, or a 
movement of spontaneous enthusiasm. It may be at- 
tributed directly to the inspiration and the clear vision 
of Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., who, seeing the poten- 
tialities of a spiritual revival in the name of Mary among 
the Catholic young women in the parishes of the nation, 
set about with practical methods to accomplish his objec- 
tive. With crisp business methods he called national so- 
dality conventions, wrote parliamentary rules of procedure 
by which the individual groups should be governed, 
planned Diocesan Unions, campaigned from one city to 
the next, leaving in his wake newly meshed groups of 
intelligent young women with new viewpoints, new en- 
thusiasm and strong courage. At all of these meetings 
he pointed out the fundamental work of sodalities: first. 
personal holiness, to be accomplished through the channels 
of devotion to and imitation of the Blessed Virgin; and 
through her, devotion to her Son; this to be supple- 
mented by devotion to the sodality’s patron saint. The 
works under the heading “Active Catholicity”’ include 
various forms of social service, home and foreign mission 
activities, reading circles, study clubs; parish visiting of 
the sick, choir singing, distributing of Catholic literature ; 
cooperation with Big Sisters, Big Brothers or Boy Scouts 
or Camp Fire Girls; catechism classes and social service 
in poor centers; cooperation with diocesan organizations 
and active assistance, wherever practical, for parish 
schools. 

The idea of constructive activity in the name of the 
Blessed Mother spread like flame on dry prairie grass 
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before a pressing wind. Here was action, service, outlet. 
And here was a vital new spirituality rushing to express 
itself concretely. The sodalities, wherever the new in- 
fluence reached them, re-elected officers, named committee 
chairmen, outlined a definite plan of procedure and set 
to work. The drab basements of churches blossomed into 
busy meeting places. Committee meetings drew interested 
members into the regular routine of accomplishment. 
Memberships doubled and results mounted into imposing 
records. A dream had sprung into being! 

In a sodality in Brooklyn, in one of those backwater 
sections where affluence is not known, the girls of the 
modest church gathered up the torch that had been flung 
to them. They asked their pastor for a place in which 
to hold their meetings and were given permission to use 
the only available free space he had—a fair-sized room 
near the furnaces in the basement. It adjoined the main 
cellars where the stone floors and overhead pipes wrapped 
in their protecting cloths were not too attractive. But 
the room had two sunny windows set high in the wall— 
and it had possibilities. The girls set about to make it 
a pleasant place. They painted walls and floors. They 
salvaged unneeded wicker chairs and odd pieces of furni- 
ture from their homes. These were given a coat of gay 
lacquer green. They put yellow gauze curtains on the 
windows; added a center table and lamps, a bookrack 
for Catholic pamphlets and papers, and shelves for books 
to be sent as a regular, free service from the local public 
library. Pots of ferns, some bright cushions, a sewing 
chest, all added their quota to the pleasant air of the 
room’s comfort and cheer. In this attractive spot each 
night in the week some committee met to discuss plans 
and activities—and the activities were legion! 

For instance, the members of one group visit the Old 
Ladies’ Home at regular intervals and bring copies of 
America, the Catholic World, and the Commonweal, with 
knitting accessories, small gifts of sweets, and the greater 
gift of affectionate thoughtfulness. Another group de- 
cided to study Braille for the blind, and in the past two 
years the members have actually transcribed a number 
of valuable books of fiction, prayers, hymns, and poems 
into Braille for the sightless. A committee liking best 
to sew, makes in each year the complete First Communion 
outfits for the poorer children of the parish. In order to 
raise the small funds necessary for this work the members 
of this committee have card parties at a low subscription 
rate, at their own homes. All the members attend and the 
net return pays for the yards of delicate batiste, the sim- 
ple lace, the ribbons, the stockings, and gloves for several 
little girls’ most happy day. 

Another small committee spends its free time making 
rolls of bandages from clean old linen which has been 
solicited from willing parishioners. This is sent to the 
Catholic Medical Missions. A few other girls take charge 
of the remailing of Catholic papers and magazines to 
hospitals and to domestic and foreign missions. A half 
dozen of the members do regular choir work as a sodality 
feature, and there are besides, literature and dramatic 
committees. 

From the treasury of the sodality, subscriptions to 
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AMERICA and the Commonweal are taken in the name of 
the local public library where these Catholic periodicals 
are then featured on the racks in the reference room. 
From the same small treasury each year enough money is 
available to pay the scholarship tuition for a girl from the 
parish in a Catholic college, and a girl in a business school. 
At Christmas time, the members appeal for broken and 
left-over toys in order that substantial bags may be sent 
to the eager children of the parish poor. Each year the 
articles pour in: dolls with bedraggled wigs and blanched 
complexions, horses with three legs, doll carriages with 
handles askew, tireless wheels, carts, fire engines, balls, 
bats and books. And then the work of salvage begins. A 
carpenter is engaged for two days. He is the architect of 
the dismembered creatures piled up before him. He paints 
and glues, nails and cuts, and when his rougher job is 
accomplished the gay young women of the sodality, ar- 
rayed in huge aprons and armed with fresh paint brushes, 
curling irons and various cans of paint, begin the cam- 
paign of rejuvenation. It is great fun, this re-creating of 
something old into something acceptably bright and new; 
it is good comedy and fine entertainment to curl dolls’ 
wigs, sew buttons in stuffed dogs for eyes, and the making 
of beauties from forlorn dolls. The result, in effective- 
ness, is amazing. The net result in terms of happiness— 
and spiritual graces—who can say ? 

Then, not overlooking the fundamental reason under- 
lying all of this activity, the members have committees for 
perpetual adoration on First Fridays and the feastdays 
of Our Lady; they respond in full numbers to the monthly 
call for the sodality Communion Mass, make a retreat in 
their parish church as well as an annual retreat at the 
Cenacle. 

This extraordinary activity and record of accomplish- 
ment is the fine flowering of the ideal which Father Lord 
dreamed of for sodalities. And it is not a dream set apart. 
In the various cities of the country the newly awakened 
sodalities of the Blessed Virgin are plunging into com- 
munity work in support of their pastor, and through their 
city unions, in support of their Bishop. 

It is significant and historically logical that this whole 
impressive movement has been fanned into new life by 
a Jesuit priest, for the history of sodalities through the 
past centuries is tightly bound up with the history of the 
Jesuit Order. The first Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was founded in 1563 at Rome, in the Roman Col- 
lege of the Society of Jesus. Pope Benedict XIV in 1750 
granted the Jesuit General authority to unite with the 
Roman main sodality and the sodalities of either sex that 
had been canonically erected in Jesuit churches. Leo XII 
further granted to the General of the Jesuits the authority 
to erect such sodalities everywhere, and Pius X not only 
gave the sodalities highest praise but granted them, under 
their Jesuit supervision, new powers and indulgences. 

To those of us privileged to meet groups of these young 
sodalists Sunday after Sunday at their Communion break- 
fasts where we listen to the astonishing reports of their 
officers and hear their young president, with gracious and 
heartening sincerity, make what is probably her first plat- 
form speech; where we see the eager, upturned faces of 
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hundreds of young women who have just come from the 
altar rail, listening to every word attentively ; these occa- 
sions are significant evidence that a great, new movement 
as important as the Crusades is sweeping across this coun- 
try. And in this resurgence of a strong, new spiritual ideal 
in our young women we vision the rising counteractant in- 
fluence against those festering sore spots: companionate 
marriage, birth control, divorce, that are the outstanding 
plagues of our present national life. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE Right Rev. Gregorio Aglipay, well-known as the 

originator of the Aglipayan schism in the Philip- 
pines, is in this country to explain how he has liberated 
the Philippine Islands from the bonds of intolerance. He 
was presented, on May 19, at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, in Boston, as the “ Arch- 
bishop of the Filipino Liberals who has exchanged dog- 
matism for free thinking.” Speaking through an inter- 
preter, the Archbishop “ showed how the extraordinary 
movement he headed took science for its guide ”: 

We accept nothing except what we can find proved in science; 
and for that reason we cannot retain the old dogmas. It was in 
1902 that we separated from the Pope at Rome. We prayed 
to him no longer (sic), but to the one Supreme Being; and took 
Him for our guide. We began to investigate astronomy and the 
other sciences, and there we discovered the origin of the universe. 
Enquiring about the origin of matter we learned that all mole- 
cules are but one with God; and display a latent spiritual force. 
We do not expect to find our friends in the cemeteries where we 
have laid them away, but eternal in the heavens. Thence they 
came, and thence they will return. God is not unreal. He reveals 
himself constantly in sunlight, electric force, natural law. These 
are the expressions, the motive forces. of the Great Soul of the 
Universe. This is the one God we adore, visible in His creation. 
We have this faith in science; yet we do not hesitate to differ 
from scientists when we feel that they are being led by their 
imaginations. 

There is a pathos in this old man, who has made his 
living by stirring up dissension among a peaceable people, 
coming to this country to unpack his meager religious 
equipment for the grave inspection of a group that is grow- 
ing more and more out of touch with our times. Busied 
with his concerns in the remote Philippines, Aglipay has 
probably been little aware of the changes that have 
taken place in Western thought since his youth. Hard 
realities, since then, a World War and its bitter conse- 
quences, have shown the futility of religious or ethical 
individualism. Even political independence, as seen, for 
instance, in the Filipino independence movement, has lost 
some of its old fiery appeal in view of the growing inter- 
dependence of nations for their prosperity. The pro- 
fessed religious individualists find themselves more and 
more involved, in the words of Christopher Dawson, “ in 
a last desperate reaction against the all-pervading pressure 
of a collectivist civilization.” 





OR a time it seemed to these men that science might 
offer that bond and that touch of authority which 
they felt they needed, since the old “ inner light ” of their 
fathers had landed the sects only in confusion. As de- 
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scibed by Peter Wust (“ Essays in Order: Crisis in the 
West,” page 130), of the pre-War decade: . 

There was but one bond of union: science, which explained, 
and explained away, everything. Inwardly man was as free as a 
bird in the air. Not only was religion solely the affair of the 
individual, but each and every kind of conception of the universe 
was equally his private choice, varying from day to day, often 
even from hour to hour. And these conceptions of the universe, 
countless in their number and variety, were marketable like any 
other commodity. They were very seldom deeply rooted in the 
soil. . . . An amazing riot of conflicting views was the order 


of the day. 

For a dwindling few, science still holds out the hope 
of dogmatic certainty. “We are a church,” says the 
Rev. Walter E. Cole of the Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, “ which has come to terms with the scientific 
world view, which exhibits a complete hospitality to new 
truth.” Unfortunately, the problem now is not merely 
“new truth”, there is plenty of so-called “new truth” 
in the Sunday Supplements: what men are looking for 
is the truth; even if it antedates the nebulae in Orion; 
and they are not anxious to “ come to terms” with every- 
body’s say-so. 

Even the Archbishop, who has * faith in science,”’ must 
put in the proviso that you cannot let its prophets lead 
you around all the time, particularly when they are out of 
their own province, as when chemists discuss metaphysics, 
and are being “led,” in turn, “by their imaginations.” 
But how can you know when they are being thus “ led”? 
When you “ feel” it; says the Archbishop. But there is 
just the crux: you “ feel” it, and the scientist does not 
“ feel” that he is thus being led. Who can decide on the 
facts of the case? We leave that problem fer Don 
Gregorio and his companions to solve. Let us add, how- 
ever, that the Catholic Church is always hospitable to all 
genuine “ new truth,” scientific, historic, or otherwise. 





OW that the dogmatic scientist is growing less ac- 

credited, among thinking people, and the accredited 
scientist is growing less dogmatic, the professed religious 
individualist is growing doubly uneasy. For the last plank 
to which he could cling seems in turn to be foundering. 
Hence, according to their own accounts, there is a tendency 
to jump clear to the opposite extreme; and seek in State 
absolutism that dogmatic salvation which, in the long 
run, the stoutest individualist appears to crave. 

Dr. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Register, has 
always looked with a kindly eye upon the Church and 
State theories of Charles C. Marshall, which, as we have 
previously pointed out, require in their last analysis the 
subjection of the individual conscience to the authority 
of the State. However, this is not enough: stronger 
medicine is needed; and Communism is to supply the 
need. Communism, according to Dr. Dieffenbach, is bet- 
ter than any religion we have at the present day, and is 
stealing the hearts of the ministers: 

Do you know, good friend, what your minister is talking about 
most, between Sundays? When he is among his professional 
peers, he is sure to be discussing Communism. If he never men- 
tions it on Sunday, it is because he thinks you are not ready 


and willing to hear what he would like to tell you; or he is mak- 
ing up his mind; or he still belongs to that number of the min- 
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istry which does not yet see that Communism is a religion, even 
a better religion than we read about in the magazines. 

An alert and able preacher knows it is all nonsense to speak 
of Communism as materialism. It is in fact the most spiritualized 
expression for the distribution of material things that we have 
ever had in history. Those early days following Jesus gave the 
ideal. Communism, whatever its form, is first concerned that 
every man, woman, and child shall have a living, not as an 
economic security but as a human right, so that they may live 
as people. To live, really and humanly, one must be minded 
chiefly about things other than gainful substance. Earning and 
spending are not major elements in a great life. The immortal 
in every race are witness, without exception. Communism wants 
even the least of the brethren to have a chance for a life like 
the poet, the seer, and the saint. 

The early Unitarians did discuss (actual) Communism, 
and the result was Brook Farm, a voluntary proposition. 
Some ministers today, no doubt, are discussing the volun- 
tary community of life that results from the vow of 
poverty in the Catholic Church. But if they mean Russia, 
they are off the trail. 

According to Walter Duranty, authorized exponent of 
the Soviet idea, “* bourgeois” critics are hopelessly wrong 
when they entertain the absurd idea that there is such a 
thing as “ Communism” in Soviet Russia. “ The dom- 
inant principle in Russia today is not Marxism or even 
Leninism, although the latter is its official title, but Stalin- 
ism,” which is Asiatic, and is State absolutism. Stalinism, 
however, as Mr. Duranty has at various times been at 
pains to explain, just does not want “even the least of 
the brethren to have a chance for a life’: there is no 
need of his living at all unless he can work to help the 
State produce. Earning and spending are not only the 
main thing, they are the only thing; and if you do not 
agree with that, if you believe in the “ spirit,” it shows 
simply that you are bourgeois, and do not understand 
the Asiatic mind. 





EW men are franker in their acknowledging the 

bankruptcy of religious individualism as an organized 
movement than is Dr. Stefan Zweig, the Austrian Liberal 
writer. Interviewed by Robert Bartlett, who writes in 
the Congregationalist for March 21, 1931, Dr. Zweig 
observes : 


Protestantism has failed woefully to exert a right influence in 
Germany during the past fifteen years. From the outset of the 
War its leaders made God and Fatherland synonymous, and back- 
ing the War nearly one hundred per cent, it became a tool of 
imperialism. Protestants preached, “die for your country and you 
will please God.” The Roman Catholic Church in general kept 
aloof, preaching support of no one nation, but tending to teach 
that the desire of the Church should not be the victory of any 
one nation, but rather the cause of men and the coming of peace. 
Protestant pastors could not comfort those who had given their 
men. They said, “ Be at peace now, you have done your highest 
duty by making a sacrifice for the Fatherland.” Roman Catholic 
priests would guide the sufferers through prayer to the saints 
into a supermundane communion with the unseen world. Since the 
War Protestantism has remained just as blind and nationalistic. 
For this reason it is losing the favor of the intellectuals, while 
the Roman Catholic Church is making rapid growth among the 
masses. The literary men I know do not attend church; they 
may go occasionally through loyalty to tradition, but they have 
grown beyond its limitations to a freer fellowship. Now that 
Harnack is dead, I think of only one European Protestant of great 
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proportions, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the Bach artist and friend of 
Africa. He is a truly great man. (It was impressive to hear an 
Austrian artist repeat what I had heard a highly intelligent French- 
man and a group of Oxford students say, “that the idealist 
Schweitzer was one of the most brilliant products of the modern 
age.”) Roman Catholicism is changing. The priests who are 
trained here in this monastery are given a new type of education 
including biology, psychology, and literature. They evidence a new 
international interest. Their control through child training and 
worship keeps a vital hold on the people. 


Dr. Zweig will soon publish a book on Mesmer, Mrs. 
Eddy, and Freud. His comment on Mrs. Eddy is interest- 
ing. “ Mrs. Eddy was a masterful personality, but her 
religion would not satisfy me, because it seems to be 
one of self-content, a philosophy which permits one to 
withdraw the hand of charity and consider self as pri- 
mary.” But is not that the logical result of individualism ; 
is not that a factor in its decay? Tue Pivcrim. 


AWAKENING 


An ancient tree stood limned against the sky 

Bereft of foliage and desolate 

From clinging root to every intricate, 

Nude twig’s slender tip. The shivering sigh 

Of bitter winds shook brown, divested limbs 

Until they rattled starkly like dry bones. 

“Is life forever gone?” it asked in tones 

Faint as dripping where the thawing fountain brims. 


And as I look I know slow-coming spring 
Will touch it with warm love. It will revive 
Till it becomes most gloriously alive, 
A green-clothed, murmuring, happy thing . . . 
I think if God does so much for a tree, 
Shall He not let me live eternally? 
Epirn Tatum. 


THE SINGER GONE 


Once I knew a gallant poet named Joyce Kilmer; 

Gay and clear were the songs he sang, himself being gay ; 
But then, even while we stood listening te his music, 
Swiftly he passed over the hills and far away. 


That was ever his wont—scarce did we overtake him 
Than off he was striding with never a pause for rest; 
Each hill climbed, each summit achieved was but the prelude 
Ever to farther adventure and new, more glamorous quest. 


Tired and weary am I of the joyless songs they make now, 
In which no man can find delight—a desolate land; 
Rather than sink in bottomless doubt and faithless living 
Far, far better to rise up and die with sword in hand; 


Ay, but first like him to meet life’s test, outbrave disaster, 
Pierce through the muffling dark of time’s eclipsing lie. 

Not as one rash and untried, but manfully clear-eyed and dauntless 
Full well he knew the forfeit when he went forth to die. 


In the midst of dreariness, in the midst of sadness, 

We move, each in his little orbit of selfish pain; 

Too skeptical for joy, not brave enough for laughter, 
We take “the foul contagion of the world’s slow stain.” 


Yet now and again there come to me shadowy echoes 
Of what I would fain cherish and keep to my dying day: 
His heartening laugh, his merry jests, his happy music 
Only to vanish—over the hills and far away. 
Joun BuNKER. 
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Literature 


A Cure for the Blind 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 

T is not so long ago that popular critics, with a sophis- 

ticated circulation at stake, could not dare to rep- 
resent the permanence or the necessity of standards. It 
was an accepted tag that the War had reared “a lost 
generation,” that artists must flounder about without moor- 
ings, that the poet must be content with the sad ecstasy 
of mental disintegration. And since the chaos and in- 
coherence are almost inseparable, it was not so long ago 
that criticism in general was concerned chiefly with the 
apology for the mutterings of James Joyce, and, nearer 
at home, of a febrile business man (miraculously turned 
author), Sherwood Anderson. 

The passionate seriousness of the young men of the 
‘twenties from Waldo Frank to Glenway Wescott, from 
a self-appointed philosopher of the age to the historian 
of its children, the impassive certainty with which they 
accepted an absurd fatalism and a futile sorrow, provides 
together with engrossing interest a definite literary and 
moral problem. We are of course leaving the ‘twenties 
rapidly behind us. The influences of the decade are fad- 
ing into the dusk of a bad dream and whatever remnants 
we do possess, like Ben Hecht’s “ Jew in Love,” have 
been banished quickly from the critical consciousness. 

A humanism which threatened to degenerate into 
pedantry has had a refreshing influence upon a great deal 
of the current fiction. The success of Priestley, with his 
two completely objective accounts of English life, has 
indicated at least that this forlorn generation is capable 
of a little strong broth. Neuroticism is not the fashion; 
D. H. Lawrence rests in the limbo of J. Middleton 
Murry’s biography ; Joycean obiter dicta adorns an almost 
deserted fane of Ulysses in Paris, and a widespread 
decadence in the world capitals offers a painfully familiar 
historical symptom of change. 

Perhaps it is the result of the approaching maturity of 
the century that so many of our intellectual young men 
have declared their abhorrence of chaos and _ futility. 
Despair has brooded so long that men have finally rec- 
ognized it as the creation of their own minds. The 
adolescent worship of the horrible, elaborately ritualized 
by a monotonous succession of Dreisers, recited by rote 
by a black-mantled army of sad young men, had at its 
root the melancholy of unripe intelligence. Immaturity 
is the fate of every new culture. It is quite impossible to 
overthrow tradition, however tenuous its authority, with- 
out inviting the anarchy of individualism. It is, at the 
same time, just as impossible for individualism to flourish 
without a tradition. And while the utter abandonment of 
the treasure deposited by previous centuries seems to be 
wanton extravagance to the conservative, the fact remains 
that the treasure has been refused and a new fortune must 
somehow or other be squeezed from an impoverished 
civilization. 

Genius constructs. It is not in the nature of genius, as 
it so frequently is in the texture of high talent. to be 
content with blustery iconoclasm, with professional shock- 
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ery, with the narrow attitudinizing of the scientist. Genius 
can never rest in a static pose; it would be poisoned in 
the unicellular area of the Wellsian and Huxley mind; 
it would collapse before the grotesque exertions of Sinclair 
Lewis, and although it is a rather sturdy plant when it 
strikes root in solid substance, it would find extreme dif- 
ficulty in flourishing amidst the mirthless quakes of Shaw. 
And because there is always some genius growing in this 
world of men there is always some attempt made after 
an orgy of demolition to rebuild the social backbone. 

Aptly enough, as far as America is concerned, the 
critics led the way. The first evidence of the reaction 
against the inhumanity of the literary artists was found 
in the academic utterance of Professor Babbitt. Mr. Bab- 
bitt had to wait for his recognition. He had raised his 
voice for the first time during the high dudgeon of the 
Menckenian period, and he was duly silenced by the 
clamor of the rebels. Persistent emphasis alone earned 
him an audience. He formed a regiment of legitimists 
and waved the professorial banner ; and unlike most tradi- 
tionalists of the last half century he had the good fortune 
to see his small band increase to the important propor- 
tions of articulate minority. The world was not won to 
sanity ; even now a compact majority abjures most of the 
mardates of ordinary sense; but the advance of humanism 
is impressive and its influence was sufficiently widespread 
as to tinge the critical mind of America with a semblance 
of the discretion usually associated with its function. 

Signs are by no means lacking. The reception given 
by a majority of reviewers to William Faulkner’s “ Sanc- 
tuary ” and “The Jew in Love” was decidedly curt. 
H. S. Canby has devoted much of his time to the pro- 
test that unless human nature is to be handled by spiritual- 
ly superior people who can see more in life than its vices 
he shall take “to French or Japanese.” Other critics of 
different persuasion have joined him in principle. Gor- 
ham Munson, in a provocative little article ““ Have We 
Had a Literary Revolution?” suggests that “ perhaps 
the confusions of our time are degenerative, not the 
ferment that precedes a renascence.” Observers of the 
literary battlefield who are not themselves too thickly 
surrounded with the smoke of the conflict have been 
forced to conclude that “ masterpieces are not made from 
chaos’ and that “if there is confusion of life there is 
confusion of art.” 

The two cannot ever be successfully separated. If art 
is to mean anything at all it must be measured by the 
object of its representation. Disposition, proportion, at- 
titude are matters that must be accepted as immediate 
evidence. And since art is essentially communicative, de- 
pendent upon a medium capable of dynamic and pro- 
gressive representation, and hence demanding a standard- 
ized base of common understanding, pure self-expression- 
ism in the romantic sense presents in the fact of its suc- 
cess the triumph of an absurdity. The success was how- 
ever shortlived. Joyce is essentially the author of the 
esthete ; the more moderate followers of his method, nov- 
elists like Aiken of “ Blue Vovage,”” Rosamund Lehman 
of “ Dusty Answer” and D. H. Lawrence, managed nev- 
ertheless to hold a large portion of the ordinary readers 
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and the dilute “stream of consciousness” novels that 
followed with the boring similarity of jackals have suc- 
ceeded in dominating a huge army of novel addicts which 
the disdainful lions avoided. 

One finds the popularity of books of self-analysis ex- 
tremely hard to fathom. While it is true that the gen- 
erality of readers require a number of years to catch the 
latest turn of the critical mind, there is none the less dif- 
ficulty in explaining the utter absorption of the public 
taste in lubricity. The Earl of Crawford, writing apropos 
the situation in England, strikes an American note with 
peculiar aptness when he says that * the nasty confessions 
and self-analyses, which are growing all too common, can 
he largely ascribed to encouragement by a group of re- 
viewers, who wax lyrical about these self-conscious and 
morbid revelations.” But the reviewers, however much 


whole writing upon the dictation of the majority of 
readers. Very few of the critical journals can afford to 
enjoy the luxury of absolute independence. The “ lyric- 
ism” of the reviewers might be sincere, but it is also an 
accurate index, ascertained by experience, of the public 
sentiment. 

What then is the public sentiment? What has deter- 
mined it to pessimism and applause of perversity? Grant- 
ing that the full significance of Darwinism is only now 
puddling in the world mind through the medium of sup- 
plements (ironically prepared weeks in advance), and 
allowing for the present appreciable return to orthodoxy, 
there is a tantalizing craving behind the literary appetite 
that can only be explained in terms of paganism. The 
problem, as great problems usually are, is rooted again in 
the moral order. 

Pessimism is the philosophy of the pagan. Between him 
and the Christian there can be no common ground. For 
unlike skepticism, which is at least an attitude towards 
Christianity, the pagan looks in a different direction or in 
no direction at all. His is exclusively the inward seeing 
eye: its object is exclusively self, unrelated: his ends are 
logically and inevitable connected with self. And because 
most of the modern literature offers a vicarious enjoy- 
ment to him, he delights in it and demands his surfeit. 
The intellectual correction of the condition is therefore 
almost improbable. Add to modern paganism the per- 
versity of adolescence and then only is the opposition 
justly estimated. 

Our literary doctors, who form unfortunately so small 
a fraction of the effective literary world, should be con- 
cerned less with correction than with formation. The 
fault with the Dreisers and Joyces is not that they see life 
in one particular slice, but that they do not see life at all, 
not that they need new (and rosier) glasses but that they 
need eyes. Paganism is not nearsighted or farsighted, it 
is blind. And pessimism is nothing more than the observa- 
tion of blindness. 

It is rather difficult to convince the blind man, after he 
has felt the elephant’s trunk, that the elephant is not a 
snake. It is just as difficult to tell the pagan. after he 
has plunged himself into self-experience, that life possesses 
more than personal satisfaction. And it is in this vain 
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attempt to indicate color and proportion to the blind that 
we have made our mistake. We might however lend 
them our eyes. Perhaps then they could see, in print anu 
out of it, the sweet harmonious necessity of sorrow, the 
pure jov that its echo invokes, the wisdom of doing plain 
things, the compensatory fulness of denial, the sheer 
beatitude of footsteps when they are directed home- 


wards. 
REVIEWS 
The Woman Who Was Pope. By (ii went Woop. New York 
Faro, Inc. $3.00. : 


This book is a novel of 332 pages, based on the legend of Pope 
Joan. It is preceded by a pseudo-historical preface of seventy-two 
pages, called Part I, in which the author, with mock seriousness, 
pretends to build up into fact a story which all modern historical 
criticism rejected a half-century ago or more. It gives the author 
ample eccasion to drag in the real or pretended misdeeds of various 
Popes. The true villains of the piece are the Catholics who for 
unworthy reasons are unwilling to believe a legend which it is 
iairly evident the author does not believe himself. The story of 
Pope Joan does not appear in history until about four centuries 
aiter she was supposed to live. Martin of Troppau, a Papal func- 
tionary, mentions her in about 1253, and she was supposed to have 
come in the list of Popes between Leo IV and Benedict III, that 
is, in 855. The Chronicle of Metz, about 1250, puts her after 
Victor III in 1087. The other nine texts adduced all depend on 
these two. The insuperable difficulties of the legend are that no 
contemporary writer mentions her and that, besides, the records 
are so complete that she simply will not fit in between any two 
perfectly well-known Popes. Mr. Wood's slurs on Catholic veracity 
in historical matters are amusing in view of his own utter depend- 
ence on Catholic sources. The publisher's blurb, naively or other- 
wise, refers to him as “not only one of the few living masters of 
English narrative but probably the greatest student of Christianity 
in America.” The author has been guilty of an inexcusable piece 
of attempted press-agentry in the form of an impudent and cynical 
letter to Cardinal Hayes. am. Be 


——_ 


Essays in Order. By JAcgues MaAkitarn, Peter Wust, and 
CHRISTOPHER Dawson. New York: Macmillan. $2.00. 

Three leaders in the Catholic intellectual renaissance, a French- 
man, a German, and an Englishman, diagnose the modern time, 
each in an essay, and say what Catholics should do about it. Their 
thoughts all meet marvelously at the top, like three travelers who 
have climbed #mountain each by his own trail, yet view the same 
scene on arrival. All agree that the old order has passed away, 
that we are at the nadir of “that tremendous annihilation of values 
which has taken place, step by step, during the past three or four 
centuries,” as Wust, the passionate convert, puts it (“Crisis in 
the West”); or, in Dawson's words (“ Christianity and the New 
\ge”): “that for centuries Christianity has been progressively 
losing its hold on Western culture, and both its doctrines and its 
moral ideals have fallen into discredit.”” For Maritain: “the great 
anguish which rends the modern world” proceeds “from all the 
inhumanity which it involves.” So his remedy is to restore the 
“ specifically human conception”; as Dawson's is to “restore the 
human image”; and that can be done only if our civilization is 
penetrated with Catholicism. Sharply, in the light of St. Thomas, 
Maritain distinguishes between Catholicism and Catholics, between 
the Church and national culture, between the right and the wrong 
use of the temporal by the spiritual, between flight from the world 
and yielding to the world, till at the end he strips us of all self- 
deceit, and bids the Catholic gird on mighty armor for the intel- 
lectual combat, for his “ crucifying mission” of understanding and 
meeting the modern world. Describing in succession the five types 
of European man, Wust shows the appalling havoc of profaneness 
to which the “ metaphysics of illusion,” sponsored by positivism 
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and historicism—the assumed indifference to the spiritual, the 
clamor against Being itself, under the guise of rejecting the “ out- 
worn” and the “ unreal,” has reduced modern civilization. Today 
we find a “radical rejection of piety,” we find the “ wolf man,” 
howling in the consciousness that he has been cheated out of the 
very reason for his existence. How shall humanity be restored? 
We must “recapture the sense of reverence,” says Wust. Then, 
the “process of regeneration will be accomplished in the hour 
when we Catholics unite in the serious reform of ourselves.” 
Humanity has cast aside, says Dawson, the dignity conferred upon 
it by the Incarnation: that doctrine which made Europe for cen- 
turies the theater of spiritual and cultural growth; through which 
Catholicism unites the ideals of East and West. In a brief his- 
torical analysis he shows how Christianity alone succeeds in bring- 
ing spiritual intuition into fruitful contact with actual life. Again, 
as with Wust, self-reformation is the key: “A Christian has only 
to be”’—in the full sense of the word—‘“ in order to change the 
world.” Great honor is due to these three men for the brave and 
wise word they have spoken. Congratulations, too, on the happy 
idea of uniting them in one volume, with Mr. Dawson’s fine 
Introduction, and selecting them for the Catholic Book Club. 
(i A 





Herndon’s Life of Lincoln. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Paul M. Angle. New York: Albert and Charles Boni. $2.50. 

The Prairie President. By RayMoND WarreEN. Chicago: Reilly 
and Lee Co. $3.00. 

Herndon’s book has been a theme for controversy these many 
years, much of the contention arising from the fact, as Mr. Angle 
observes, that “few have realized that he [Herndon] might not be 
invariably right nor invariably wrong.” Herndon is probably 
wrong in his estimate of the life-long influence of Ann Rutledge 
on Lincoln, probably wrong, too, in his account of Lincoln’s mar- 
riage, and—in the opinion of this reviewer—certainly wrong in 
his conclusion that Lincoln was an atheist. When a man towers 
above his fellows, perhaps it is inevitable that the inner factors 
which made him great must remain largely unknown, for genius 
alone can read genius. It would seem to follow, then, that in dis- 
cussing a giant of Lincoln’s stature sober conjecture must often 
do service for objective evidence; hence every student abounds in 
his own sense. With the reservations noted, the judgment passed 
more than forty years ago by the Atlantic Monthly that Herndon’s 
book “will doubtless remain the most authentic and trustworthy 
source of information concerning the great man in the period 
prior to his election to the Presidency,” can be accepted. To 
Herndon’s certain and probable errors, Mr. Angle’s notes and in- 
troduction provide a valuable corrective. 

Mr. Warren's book will cause the judicious to grieve, and the 
uncritical to abound in a wealth of misinformation. Too much of 
it is emotional inference, recorded by a febrile pen dipped in tears, 
rosewater, and bilge. To Mr. Warren there are no undiscovered 
bournes in Lincoln’s life, but all is as plain as a map of Man- 
hattan. He knows exactly what Ann Rutledge said to Lincoln at 
their last meeting, and tells it in five pages of detail. He also 
knows that at the tender age of six, Abraham Lincoln dropped a 
pensive tear as he contemplated the melancholy lot of the slave. 
This is neither history nor good honest fiction. r. i. Be 





LaFitte the Pirate. By Lyte Saxon. New York: The Century 
Company. $5.00. 

This is a splendid story, excellently told. The book is interest- 
ingly illustrated with drawings by E. H. Suydam. Every authentic 
document available, though many of them are only fragmentary, 
has been gathered and carefully examined by the author. These 
documents range from private and personal letters to public and 
official State and United States Government papers fittingly pre- 
served in their respective archives. Exact names, dates, facts, and 
events of major importance in the life of LaFitte and his associates 
are thus fixed beyond dispute, and tales that are traditional or 
wholly legendary are forever separated from undoubted truth. 
The judgment and discernment of the author, displayed by his 
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sagacious deductions and sensible treatment of his entire theme, 
is highly commendable. Adhering, as he does, rigidly to the truth 
of the sources before him, Mr. Saxon has written a story that 
once again proves the worth of the adage: “Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” In the writing of this book Lyle Saxon has not 
been misled by the oft-quoted couplet of Lord Byron, who con- 
cludes his poem, “ The Corsair ’—supposed by Victorian writers to 
refer to LaFitte, who at the Battle of New Orleans from pirate 
turned patriot: 

“He left a corsair’s name to other times, 

Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 

mm: f.’S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Liturgy.—Dom E. A. Roulin’s “ Lignes, Insignes et Vétements 
Liturgiques,” previously reviewed in AMERICA, now appears in an 
English version, translated by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B., of 
Ampleforth Abbey in Yorkshire, under the title of “ Vestments 
and Vesture: A Manual of Liturgical Art” (Herder. $6.50). 
Both the author and the translator are monks of a community that 
inhabited Westminster Abbey until the great spoliation. The price 
of the book is rather high. But it is well worth it, if only for the 
sound artistic advice of the author, who is not content just to 
speak of what is good and bad liturgical art, but illustrates his 
contentions with well-chosen pictures. A very carefully docu- 
mented chapter deals once and for all with the quite unsupported 
notion that full flowing chasubles are somehow forbidden by the 
Church. Dom Roulin shows that the attenuated garment so often 
miscalled Roman, is not Roman at all. And he declares quite speci- 
fically that the description “ Roman” is properly and liturgically 
to be applied only to those vestments that are more commonly 
styled “Gothic.” 

An attractive aid in the current effort to popularize the liturgy 
is “The Mass” (Kenedy. $1.00), by Abbot Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B. Dom Cabrol has long been known and admired for his 
liturgical books, and in this, by a simple and beautiful treatment 
of the Mass, generously illustrated, he offers an easily compre- 
hensible explanation of the ceremony, its origin, history, and im- 
portance. The volume is a French production in its material de- 
tails, finely printed, and presents a very interesting and artistic 
collection of pictures on the Mass, in the Roman and other Rites, 
which is calculated to make a vivid impression on the mind of the 
reader. 

A book which proves once again that it is quite possible to put 
into a pleasing and attractive style what could be very trite and 
dull is Michael Andrew Chapman’s “ Peregrinus Goes Abroad” 
(Pustet. $2.00). At the present time when there is an apparent 
carelessness on the part of some towards the little details regard- 
ing rubrics and ceremonies, this book can be of great value and 
inspiration to a sincere reader. We do feel at times, however, 
when our esteemed author would seem to insist on the strictest in- 
terpretation of some point, like teasingly taunting him with, “ O, 
dear Father, please, will you not concede us this one point? There 
are citations from some authorities which warrant our asking it.” 





Legends of Christ.—A sheaf of legends centering about some 
of the outstanding characters and incidents in Christ’s Passion 
forms the content of John Oxenham’s volume, “God’s Candle” 
(Longmans, Green. $1.50). The anecdotes are told simply, and if 
the reader realizes that he is not dealing with history he may even 
find them fascinating. Longinus the Centurion, Barabbas, Magda- 
len, Judas, and the other familiar characters associated with the 
Crucifixion furnish action for the different chapters. In a final 
note the author offers a sympathetic interpretation of Judas’ 
puzzling betrayal. 

Featuring the Passion, also, is Catherine Van Dyke’s “A Letter 
from Pontius Pilate’s Wife” (Bobbs, Merrill). It rewrites an ola 
traditional manuscript that is not without charm. The legend goes 
that Claudia Procula carried with her throughout later life the 
awful knowledge not only that her husband, the Roman Governor, 
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had crucified Someone who was innocent, but that his Victim haa 
actually once healed her sickly child. There are a number of 
legends about this incident of Pilate’s wife which is so briefly 
referred to in Scripture: the manuscript that Catherine Van Dyke 
rewrites gathers the principal of them together into a consistent 
narrative. 

Centering also on stories associated with Christ is “ The Man 
at the Gate of the World” (Hale, Cushman & Flint. $1.50), by 
W. E. Cule. It is a tale of the star referred to in the Nativity 
Gospels and indicates how Caspar, the youngest of the three Magi, 
ever continued to seek further after Christ, following his first 
finding of Him in Bethlehem. There is beauty and a certain 
inspiration in the narrative, though some of the conceptions are 
rather bold and the theological inferences will frequently not stand 
approval. 





The March of Progress.—In recent years popular interest in 
tar-off China has noticeably intensified. However, for the average 
person to get a satisfying understanding of why China should so 
interest the Occident and what problems are involved not only in 
China’s domestic status, but also in its international relations, is no 
easy task. Nathaniel Peffer sums up the whole case in the succinct 
but pertinent statement that China’s question is practically reducible 
to the clash experienced when its political, economic, social and 
cultural traditions and life were brought into conflict with kindred 
elements of the West. In “ China: The Collapse of a Civilization ” 
(Day. $3.50), this thesis is developed. The author makes clear in 
his foreword that he is writing neither a history of China nor a 
description or exposition of current events, much less a treatise on 
China’s politics as such, its civil wars and international relations, 
but that his central theme is to indicate what occurs when one 
civilization is struck by another of great force and vitality. It is 
a journalist’s story entertainingly told and splendidly free of the 
orientalisms that often impair the value of books of this sort. One 
regrets the absence of discussion of Western religious influences 
on the Chinese Empire, since religion is historically one of the 
big elements in any understanding of China and an indispensable 
factor in any adequate consideration of either Oriental or Occi- 
dental culture. 

Hull House and Jane Addams are familiar throughout the United 
States. Incarnating, in a sense, the woman’s movement in the 
country, in “ The Second Twenty Years at Hull House” (Mac- 
millan. $4.00), Miss Addams brings the story of Chicago’s famous 
social settlement up to date. The volume is in great part auto- 
biographical and its describes how the activities of Hull House 
reacted to the World War and the decade of readjustment that has 
followed with its new feminine problems, especially in the social 
and political fields. Paralleling the historical narrative, the author 
frequently digresses to expound the social philosophy for which 
she stands. It is chiefly with this that many readers will find 
themselves out of sympathy with Hull House and its work, not- 
withstanding the full recognition of what it has accomplished phil- 
anthropically for so many people. Thus the attitude on Prohibition, 
immigration and kindred topics, will not appeal to many careful 
thinkers. 

Somewhat over twenty years ago the open-forum movement was 
initiated in the United States in Ford Hall, Boston. The story of 
its beginnings and development, and particularly of the spread of 
the movement in consequence of what took place at Ford Hall is 
entertainingly told by Reuben L. Lurie in “ The Challenge of the 
Forum” (Badger. $2.50). The volume is not only an historical 
record of a successful and influential work, but also suggestive of 
ways and means successfully to start and conduct community forums. 
Ford Hall forum programs have touched a variety of problems and 
the audiences have enjoyed addresses by very many of the out- 
standing political, social and religious speakers of the United 
States. Forums have become an integral part of the growing adult 
educational movement and it is to a great extent from their sig- 
nificance in this respect that “The Challenge of the Forum” is 
written. However, the price of the volume seems altogether out of 
proportion to its content or usefulness. 
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Father Malachy’s Miracle. The Moonstone, Three Ships 
Come Sailing. Carnival Girl. The Skeleton at the Feast. 


“Father Malachy’s Miracle” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), by 
Bruce Marshall, is a story that may provoke any one of a hun- 
dred contradictory judgments. The author is from Edinburgh, a 
chartered accountant, and a novelist who won the Harrap Prize 
Novel competition in 1924. Since then, he has written six other 
novels. He was converted to Catholicism and is now, according to 
a trustworthy correspondent, “an intelligent and very keen Cath- 
olic.” His book is a riotous satire. It is also a powerful and 
effective piece of apologetics. Father Malachy is instrumental in 
performing an amazing miracle, at eleven-thirty on a Saturday 
evening. And the miracle has the most startling consequences. 
More than that cannot, in fairness to the reader, be said at this 
moment. Integrated in the story are passages of a convincing 
kind of argument for Catholicism and of elevated spirituality. 
3ut mingled with these are descriptions of the clergy and of 
sacred functions that will undoubtedly shock many readers. Some 
of these descriptions and characterizations and conversations are 
exaggerated, and outrageous caricatures; most certainly, however, 
they are not malicious; but they might have been omitted, or 
modified. “Father Malachy’s Miracle” is an extravagant farce 
that cannot be read without bursts of laughter. And though a 
farce, it is as convincing a presentation of Catholic belief as this 
reviewer has read in many a day. 

Older readers who have considered “ The Moonstone” by Wilkie 
Collins one of the great mystery stories of all time, will be glad 
to know that it has been republished in modern format as a Harper 
“Sealed Mystery” (Harper. $2.00). Whether younger readers 
will concur with their judgment is another question. Certainly, 
the author had a gripping plot in the loss of the moonstone and 
the effect it had on the various characters in the book. He paints 
his characters well, too, and keeps his story rising to a climax. 
He is leisurely in the telling of his tale, as was the wont of early 
novelists, and lets the various individuals concerned tell their own 
stories. But one modern reader found some of these narrators 
garrulous in the extreme and often wished that they would stick 
to the story of the moonstone. 

A new Catholic novelist emerges in “ Three Ships Come Sail- 
ing” (Benziger. $2.00). Monica Selwin-Tait has heretofore been 
known only as a magazine writer; her first novel is a matured and 
effective work that gives her a ranking place among book-authors. 
It is a story of three women and what they do with their lives. 
They have, in the beginning, the flippancy and futility of modern 
worldlings; they have but the vaguest realization of enduring 
values. Then enters tragedy into their respective lives; then 
comes an awakening, especially to Ursula, to the beauty and the 
power of Catholicism; and then follows that perfect regeneration 
of soul that transforms all three into nobler types of womanhood. 
The story is told in a natural, effective manner, is competent in 
its technique and sprightly in style. 

There is plenty of action in “ Carnival Girl” (Dial Press. $2.00). 
The author, Jane Littell, makes no pretense to literary style or 
technique. The story tends almost to the melodramatic. But if 
the reader is willing to take the book for what it is, just a story; 
if he likes courage and honesty and sympathy ; if he will not cavil 
too meticulously at the lack of probability; if he enjoys pages 
packed with one adventure after another, fights, fires, airplane 
trips; if a pair of unsophisticated young lovers appeal to him, he 
can pass a couple of pleasant hours with this book. 

While not one of the great mystery writers, Carolyn Wells can 
generally be counted on for a fairly interesting tale. She has 
added another to her many in her latest book, “ The Skeleton at 
the Feast” (Doubleday. $1.00). She creates a startling situation 
when, at a New Year’s dinner party a supposed case of liquor 
which is being opened before the guests, turns out to be a skeleton. 
Not a pleasant addition to the party, especially as it bore a card 
threatening death to one of the party! What happens, the true 
mystery lover will want to find out for himself. The tale is 
plausible enough and the amateur detective, Kenneth Carlisle, does 
some clever work. 
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The Bible and Bible History 


lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for June 20, the Rev. A. Fyme, of St. 
Kyran’s, Newfoundland, complains—justly—that the Bible histories 
of the day are merely compilations written by the authors. 

It may interest Father Fyme and AMerica’s readers to learn that 
there is in the market a textbook composed of seventy-two selec- 
tions from the Old Testament and ninety-five from the New, en- 
titled “ Readings from the Sacred Scriptures,” by the Rev. Henry 
M. Hald (Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York). The only non- 
Biblical language in the volume’s 356 pages is to be found in a 
general introduction, in special introductions to the Old and New 
Testaments, and in the author’s notes to both divisions of the 

took of Books. 


Brooklyn. Sister M. Curysostom, O.S.D. 


“More Power to the Catholic Hour!” 


lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Catholic Hour was always good, and it is better now than it 
was at first. Some of the earlier talks used an array of long words 
that made listening rather difficult. Some of the recent talks, while 
equally profound, have been more simply put. 

The discussion of the Catholic Hour, in AMerica, however, now 
seems to be at sixes and sevens. It began with an assertion that 
the Hour was over the head of the average listener. There was a 
plea for interestingness, for the avoiding of the big word, and for a 
livelier sense of communication. 

Caroline Bouwhuis, one of the first to join in the discussion, ad- 
mitted that a certain amount of intelligence was required to under- 
stand the addresses, but said that was as it should be; that the 
educated Catholics enjoyed sermons of that type; that the masses 
were well taken care of through other means. 

Perhaps she is right. I doubt, however, that the yearly gift oi a 
million dollars’ worth of radio time is best used by devoting it to 
addresses that only the learned can enjoy. The Catholic Hour 
knocks at the door of thousands of homes where no true knowledge 
of anything Catholic has ever entered; but the persons in most 
of those homes are not trained thinkers, and when they find that 
they can’t understand us, they close the door. Yet their hearts 
are usually more plastic than those of the learned, and their souls 
are just as precious. 

“A. B. C.” thinks we have quite lost sight of the purpose of the 
broadcast; that thousands of educated people need the kind of 
explanations which the Hour provides; that we must appeal to 
the leaders of opposing thought and meet them on their own 
ground. 

No, we were not wrong about the purpose. The promoters of 
the Hour settled that for us at the outset. And they added: “It 
was foreseen that addresses which must necessarily require the 
speaker to use the language of theology and philosophy would not 
always be within the grasp of all his hearers, but that difficulty 
could not be avoided.” 

Observe, please, that my comment was not aimed at the words 
of theology or philosophy. . My plea was against such words 
as conjure, connotation, conscripted, crass, criteria, declamatory, 
degeneracy, demoniac, desuetude, disintegrating, ecstatic, effulgence, 
and the like. And it was against sentences like this: “ From his 
ethereal height of artistic or philosophic contemplation he looks 
down on these moral sublimities as superstitions of the gross, 
unregenerate masses.” 

A. B. C. mistakes if he thinks that I asked for a choice of 
lighter themes or less profound treatment. What we asked for was 
scholarship that includes a mastery of the ordinary words and is 
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iree from an undue love of the long word, the unusual word, the 
pedantic word. 

* Mentor,” too, misses the point. He suggests that if we can’t 
understand the language used, we should write for a copy of the 
talk and “ peruse” it with the aid of the New Catholic Dictionary. 
We note the humor in that remark and we like it. But the words 
we complain of are not defined by the New Catholic Dictionary— 
because they are not words to which Catholics have given a special 
technical meaning; “they do not form part of the terminology of 
the Church.” 

Herbert Spencer, although a philosopher, admitted that “ the 
more time and attention it takes to receive and understand each 
sentence, the less time and attention can be given to the contained 
idea.” If Mentor rules out Spencer as not to his taste, he can find 
every plea that I have advanced, much better put than I 
could ever hope to put it, in Father Donnelly’s able work, “ The 
Art of Interesting.” 

Finally, if we wish to win and hold the vast audience that the 
National Broadcasting Company has put within our reach, is it 
wrong that we should try to be interesting, that we should try to 
be clear, that we should try to make the man in the living room 
feel that we are talking to him? Would it be a blunder to give ear 
to the practical advice offered by such works as “The Art of 
Interesting ” ? 

New York. O’Brien ATKINSON. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I offer the following comment on the Catholic Hour, clipped 
from the June 6 issue of the Bulletin of the Catholic Laymen’s 
Association of Georgia? 

“Last Sunday we spent one hour listening in during the 
Catholic radio hour,” says an editorial in a recent issue of the 
Christian Index, “and we were more than ever convinced of 
the value of the radio and the probability of its becoming the 
mightiest organ this side of the miraculous, and for the Bap- 
tists to neglect this opportunity to utilize the lightnings to 
carry the message of love and salvation is stupid beyond 
measure.” 

Another recent tribute to the Catholic Hour sponsored by 
the National Council of Catholic Men came to our attention 
recently. A group of business men in a Florida city were 
discussing advertising with an authority on the subject. The 
advertising man was telling them the essentials of adver- 
tising. “ First,” he said, “you must have something worth 
advertising.” ; 

He then turned to the local Catholic pastor and said that in 
his opinion the Catholic Hour was doing more to make the 
Catholic Church known to the people of the United States 
than any other force with which he was familiar. It is magnifi- 
cent advertising, he said. , 

“But you could have a Catholic radio hour every hour of 
the day,” he said, “and if you did not have a real message, it 
would be worse than none at all. The people of the United 
States are hungry for religion. The Catholic Church has a 
real message. That is what makes it effective.” 

A Catholic would have said that the Church had the real 
message. At any rate the voluntary illustration by this _sin- 
cere Protestant is an indication of the impression the Catholic 
Hour is making here in our own South as well as elsewhere. 
The Catholic Hour deserves our active support. 


In view of its source, and the Protestant testimony which it 
cites, I think this is eloquent proof of the effectiveness and power 
of the Catholic Hour. 

St. Louis. 


[This discussion is closed—Ed. AMERICcA.] 


D. R. C. 


Correction 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I beg space for a correction? The issue of AMERICA for 
June 27 bestows, on page 283, a graceful compliment on this year’s 
“Mariale,” published by the Garvey Literary Society of St. 
Francis Seminary, which the linotype inadvertently located at 
Latrobe, Pa., instead of at Loretta in the same State. 

Hoboken, N. J. Joun VAUGHN. 


[AMERICA regrets the error and thanks Mr. Vaughn for his 
correction.—Ed. AMERICA. ] 








